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It senses and adjusts to the individual needs 
of your face for the best shave a man can get. 


in total harmony with the blades to set up your bea! 
for optimum shaving performance. 

Keeping this technology in constant contact wit 
your face required another breakthrough. A dramati 
redesign of the entire pivoting process creates a 


The remarkable Gillette Sensor shaving system 
creates an entirely new standard in shaving 
performance. It’s a shave personalized to 
every man. The 
revolution starts 
with the platinum 
hardened Sensor 
twin blades. They're individually and in- 
dependently mounted on highly responsive 
springs. So they continuously sense and automatically 
adjust to the individual curves and unique needs of 
your face. 
But innovation doesn't stop there. The ultra narrow 
metal skin guard is also mounted on springs. It moves 
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wider, more responsive, unprece- 
dentedly smooth pivoting 
action. Innovation is every- 
where. You can feel it in the 
textured ridges and 
balance of the Sensor razor. 
You appreciate it in the easy 
loading system and the 
convenient shaving organizer. 






lutionary 
ensor. 


Even rinsing is 
. Oe innovative. The 


» new blades are 

. 50% narrower 

, than any others— 
water flows freely 
around and through them, helping to make rinsing 
and cleaning totally effortless. But the true revo- 
lution of Sensor comes not with any one feature, but 
with the way the Sensor technologies work together. 
They combine to give your individual face a person- 
alized shave—the closest, smoothest, safest shave 
you've ever had. Or, more precisely, the best shave a 
man can get. ©1990 The Gillette Company (USA) 
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The Best a Man Can Get" 








he momentous decisions in the 

Soviet Union last week were 
approved by the Communist Party’s 
249-member Central Committee 
Or should that be 250-member? 
Our Moscow bureau chief, John 
Kohan, asked his secretary to check 
with the International Department 
of the Central Committee. The ap- 
paratchik there said he had “no 
idea.” Kohan’s secretary then 
called the Committee’s General 
Department, which refused to sup 
ply any information. Next she tried 
a back channel, asking a Soviet 
magazine editor for the number to 
call. Kohan then got the answer he 
needed (249 members) from the 
Central Committee’s Department 
for Party Building and Cadre Work 
Reflecting on that experience, says Kohan, “I have enormous 
sympathy for Mikhail Gorbachev and the struggles he faces every 
day with the party bureaucracy.” 

Kohan, who became bureau chief in 1988, started preparing 
for the assignment when he began studying Russian at the Uni 
versity of Virginia 20 years ago. He spent four months in 1974 
polishing his language skills at the University of Leningrad. Join- 
ing TIME in New York City the following year, he helped shape 





Kohan catches up on the Moscow News 


The new openness in Soviet society 
brings a surprise a day 





the magazine’s coverage of Soviet 
affairs. Staffers in the World sec 
tion still vividly remember John’s 
farewell party, held at a Russian 
restaurant; to this day, at least one 
of John’s colleagues cannot look at 
a bottle of vodka without wincing 

Just since January, John has re- 
ported on the secessionist move 
ment in Lithuania, civil war in the 
Caucasus, thousands of Soviets 
marching on the Kremlin, and the 
abdication of the Communist Party 
Sipping tea one evening last week, 
he and some Russian friends 
agreed that the history unfolding 
around them matched that of the 
revolutions of 1917. 

Selecting a spot to pose for the 
picture you see here, John decided 
on the entrance to the liberal Moscow News. On the sidewalk he 
encountered a huckster selling an unofficial broadsheet printed 
in Minsk. The lead article was titled “Raisa Gorbachev: Who Is 
She? Translation from Time Magazine.” Says Kohan: “He was 
doing a brisk business at one ruble per copy.” Now that’s glasnost 
























Without paint, 
Chevrolet resist 
rust better than: ;. 

most cars with it. - 






No car in the world starts with two-sided galvanized steel anda primer bi 
that’s more rust-resistant than this Chevrolet Lumina Coupe’. Most cars don't 
provide the extra rust protection of galvanized steel on outside surfaces. ¢ 
Chevy does, on every Corsica, Chevy Beretta and Lumina Sedan and Coupe. : 
Nobody can beat it. Not even Mother Nature at her worst. When it comes 
to fighting corrosion, nobody's winning like The Heartbeat of America.  . 
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OF AMERICA IS WINNING. 
OD VALE ay Onan : 
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NATION: An iconoclastic plan 
for cutting Social Security 
taxes exposes Washington’s 
dirty little secret: the true size 
of the deficit 

> Former President Reagan invokes 
Executive privilege to avoid revealing his 
personal diary in John Poindexter’s Iran- 
contra trial.» Father Bruce Ritter, founder 
of the nation’s best program for runaway 
teenagers, is forced to step aside. 
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BUSINESS: Why is 
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MEDICINE: The 


GM sliding at home AIDS children of 
but soaring in Rumania 
Europe? In a cruel sequel to years of 


General Motors can learn a 


few lessons from its dynamic, 


market-sensitive offshoot 
across the Atlantic 

> American taxpayers are 
rushing to file their returns 
by wire, which brings refunds 
in less than three weeks 

> Barbarians and liars 
populate a flurry of books 
about the ‘80s. > Robert Ball 
on the West German mark 


68 


LIVING: 

“Touching 

is funner” 

At museums for children 
across the U.S., kids like 
learning with hands-on, 
climb-on exhibits that let 
them explore everything from 
coal mines to taste buds 


80 








SHOW BUSINESS: 
John Goodman, 
scene stealer 
Without skipping a beat as 
Roseanne Barr’s husband on 
I'V’s top-rated sitcom, he 
has emerged as the hottest 
character actor in 
Hollywood, The big guy 

is ona roll. 
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political repression, 
hundreds of youngsters in 
hospitals and orphanages 
have become infected.» An 
antiseizure drug may do 
more harm than good 


74 


RELIGION: Is 
Mario Cuomo 
going to hell? 

A warning from a bishop to 
New York's pro-choice 
Catholic Governor resurrects 
old questions about 
translating religious 
teachings into public policy 


75 


FOOD: The nuking 
of America’s 
palates 

Microwave ovens do not kill 
food; itis the people who use 
them. Zappity-doo-dah 
cooking means farewell to 
the old-time grilled cheese 
sandwich. Is a crunchy bagel 
also an endangered species? 
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ART: Acharivari of 
Georgian England 
from a satirist’s 
hand 

Thomas Rowlandson’s 
drawings and watercolors at 
the Frick Collection in New 
York City are friezes of dense 
and rowdy life in gaming 


room and salon. 


96 
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Gorbachev photograph by Sergei Guneyev—Novost 


Lenin photograph from Sovfoto 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 





From shining sea 
to your backyard 


Years back, when this country started to develop its energy reserves on the 
Outer Continental Shelf by leasing offshore acreage for oil and gas explo- 
ration, a lot of thought was devoted to how the government ought to use 
any resulting revenue. Oil and natural gas were nonrenewable resources; if 
these were found and produced, and thus depleted, at least some of the 
consequent income should be dedicated to forming permanent resources 
for public outdoor recreation. Thus was born the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund (L&WCF), administered by the National Park Service, and 
celebrating this year its 25th anniversary. 

Revenues generated through oil and gas development in U.S. waters 
have become America's basic fiscal resource to purchase recreational land 
for public use. More than 3.2 million acres of new federal lands, plus 2.3 
million acres of state and local parklands, have been acquired for public use 
through the Land and Water Conservation Fund during that period. That's 
an area that would dwarf even Yellowstone, the largest national park in the 
Lower 48. In the process, state and local communities have matched 
federal grants of over $3 billion—not only increasing the national treasure of 
parks and open space, but also supporting 26,000 other projects to 
develop facilities for outdoor recreation. 

The basic standard in apportioning the state share of funds has been 
population. Heavily settled states have done better than others. In the 
quarter-century of funding, California has drawn over $215 million, New 
York more than $187 million, New Jersey $92 million. Most of the OCS 
production is offshore Texas and Louisiana in the Gulf of Mexico, and these 
two states have done well, too: Texas with $127 million, and Louisiana with 
$53 million. 

No L&WCF grants may be used for temporary or ephemeral land 
acquisitions: every acre funded becomes a portion of the citizens’ patri- 
mony, held permanently for all those who love the outdoors. The parklands, 
however, must be made accessible for appropriate recreational use, be it 
bird-watching or softball. The grants extend from woods and mountains to 
wetlands and other open spaces along rivers and oceanfronts. 

Most Americans are unaware that they share and enjoy the national 
income from developing mineral resources on the Outer Continental Shelf. 
But it's something to think about, given recent calls for moratoria on 
offshore exploration by Congressional leaders from some of the states— 
such as California, New Jersey, and New York—that have benefited most 
from L&WCF revenues. Those busy rigs out in the Gulf are helping build 
public assets such as bicycle trails in Wisconsin, nature study areas on 
Cape Cod in Massachusetts, ocean beaches in New York and North Caro- 
lina, wildlife and bird refuges in California, more public acreage in the Pine 
Barrens and wetlands of New Jersey, and national parks for everyone. 

In these first 25 years, the Land and Water Conservation Fund has 
directed over $7 billion derived from OCS revenues toward making Amer- 
ica's great outdoors even greater. 

We lament the fact that not all of the fund has been spent. Neverthe- 
less, at least some of the income America draws from its offshore waters is 
actually enriching our nation’s heritage of natural beauty from sea to shin- 
ing sea, even as offshore oil helps fuel the nation's cars, trucks, farms, and 
families. 

As today’s young people might say of such an achievement: “Not too 
shabby.” 


Mobil 


©1990 Mobil Corporation 
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the sedate 
that makes sense 


no matter where 
you sit. 
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PERFECT 


Re-cess (Webster): A break from 
Re-cess (Parliament): A unique filter for extra 











RECESS 


activity for rest or relaxation. 
smooth taste and low tar enjoyment. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 











NOW 
DISAPPEARING 
ATA 
LOCATION 
NEAR YOU. 
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Soaring eagles, ospreys, 
and falcons once ruled our 
skies. 

But today, many of these 
species hover on the brink 
of extinction. The primary 
cause: habitat loss. 

Since 1951, The Nature 
Conservancy has protected 
millions of acres of wildlife 
habitat using a novel 
approach — we've bought it. 

But there’s so much 
more to do. We need your 
help. So does our national 
symbol, the bald eagle. 

Write The Nature 
Conservancy, Box 
CD0021, 1815 N. Lynn 
Street, Arlington, VA 
22209. Or call 
1-800-628-6860. 


Conservancy 





Conservation Through 
Private Action 





Letters 


WHOIS THEN.R.A.? 


“What is the 
likelihood that 
one more law 
would stop the 
problem of 
guns?” 


Robert H. Milburn Jr, Derwood, Md. 


REPUBLICS: “Almd 


gun lobby 





The frightening thing about the Na- 
tional Rifle Association is that its member- 
ship is armed and could be considered dan- 
gerous [NATION, Jan. 29] 

inn Tate Bell 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va 

N.R.A. President Joe Foss, at Guadal- 
canal in 1942-43, was more than just a 
“highly decorated World War II fighter pi- 
lot,” as you called him. Foss won our na- 
tion’s highest military award, the Congres 
sional Medal of Honor 

William S. Tilton 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Fell Foss that I intend to support gun 
control until I quit breathing. 

Gail 1. Ford 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


What is wrong with demonstrating a lit- 
tle common sense? Requiring a national 
waiting period before the purchase of a 
handgun and prohibiting the sale and do- 
mestic production of semiautomatic as- 
sault weapons would not appear to com- 
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use guns. Neither the Bill of Rights nor 
N.R.A. members’ freedom to hunt, target 
shoot and protect themselves would be 
placed in jeopardy by that action. 
Karen Uckert 
Malvern, Pa. 


lhe Federal Government can’t protect 
me from drugs, crime, deficits, failed S&Ls 
or a bloated military budget. So how can | 
expect it to guard my freedoms? It can’t. I 


promise N.R.A. members’ right to own and 





assume that responsibility, and my guns | 


guarantee the authority. 
Frederick C. Delano 
Nashville 


What is the likelihood that one more 
law would stop the problem of guns? There 
is enough legislation on the books prohib- 
iting theft of property and substance abuse, 
but we obviously cannot properly enforce 
it. Why, then, delude anyone with the no- 
tion that additional statutes, which would 
restrict only law-abiding citizens, would 
deter crime? 

Robert H. Milburn Jr. 
Derwood, Md. 


Just because an N.R.A. official consid- 
crs the group “one of the great religions of 
the world,” it has no right to try to impose 
on the rest of us the creed that all guns are 
good guns. 

Herbert Hen 
i/tadena, Calif 


So! We now find out that the N.R.A. is 4 
quasi-religion. No wonder it tolerates 
blood sacrifices. 

Jim Greene 


New York Cin 


The N.R.A. continues to appeal to emo- 
tions, not intellect. Antigun advocates also 
use that approach. Neither side seems to 
realize that passions may win battles but 
seldom wars, Please, folks, less hysteria, 
more problem solving. 

Paul B. Welch Jr 
Colonel, U.S.A. (ret.) 
Pisgah Forest, N.C 


Through hunter-safety programs, civil- 
ian and police training, and lobbying for 
the instituting of mandatory sentences for 
criminal use of firearms, the N.R.A. has 
done more than the Coalition to Stop Gun 
Violence ever will. 

William Cannon 
Pottstown, Pa. 


Thanks for a fairly unbiased article. But 
regardless of legislation, the difficulties of 
gun control won't go away. Would I sup- 
port a seven-day waiting period for hand- 
gun purchases? Sure, when the bad guys 
have to wait too and when the courts get 
serious about plea bargaining. 

Robert N. Tropp 
Fountain Hills, Ariz. 





“Credit managers dont like 
to break hearts, but sometimes out 
sales people just ask for it. They 





pin their hopes on a new account, 

en later they ask me for a D&B. 
“That’s too late. 
“T tell them, ‘Customers are 

like sweethearts. Learn all 

you can before you get involved 


Blind dating is one thing, but new business requires that your 
eyes be wide open, and right from the start. Which makes that the 
right time to call Dun & Bradstreet. 


999 


We have up-to-date credit reports on millions of American busi- 


nesses, and we'll send them to you for as little as $22 each. You'll learn 
how a prospect pays its bills, based on actual payment experiences. You 
can also get insights into the company’s history and, in many cases 
check recent financial statements. 

New business is a real commitment, so before you start wooing, 
make sure it's worth winning. Call D&B. The sooner the better. 

Dun & Bradstrect Business Credit Services 


Da A 
fhe bln Wrodkteeet Corporati 


- Dun & Bradstreet 


’ The fine art of managing risk. 





Special Offer to New Customers! 


The 
“Early 
American” 
Historic 
Collectors 
Coin Set 


5 historic U.S. coins 


only $29 


Own five great American coin 
classics, up to 125 years old, for 
only $29 in this special introduc- 
tory offer. Each historic collectors 
set includes an average circulated 
1859-1909 “Indian Head” penny 
(the favorite of the Wild West era); 
a long-obsolete 2 cent piece (the 
first U.S. coin inscribed “In God 
We Trust”); the 1883-1912 “Vv” 
nickel (crooks gold-plated some and 
passed them off as $5 gold pieces); 
and the 1892-1916 “Liberty Head” 
silver dime and half dollar (regarded 
as the most perfect coin design in 
U.S. history). 

Real money from bygone 
America, these historic sets are 
being offered to new customers 
only at this amazing low price. 
First come, first served while sup- 
plies last. FREE display wallet 
included with each set for safe 
keeping. Prices are as follows: 1 
set, $29; 3 sets, $85; 10 sets, $275. 
Limit 10 sets. Order #14237. To 
order by major credit card, call 
toll-free 1-800-451-4463 at any 
time. Or send your check or money 
order to: International Coins & 
Currency, Inc., 11 E. State St., Box 
218, Dept. 1369, Montpelier, VT 
05601. As our way of saying thank 
you, your order will be shipped 
postpaid. 100% No-Risk Guaran- 
tee: 30-day return privilege. 








When he calls for an armed America, | 
the N.R.A.’s Foss sounds like Archie Bun- 
ker. The solution Archie proposed to pre- 
vent airline hijackings was startlingly simi- 
lar: arm all the passengers. 


Alan B. Posner 
Royal Oak, Mich. 





Almost Civil War 
Mikhail Gorbachev faces apparently 





endless troubles in Azerbaijan with the 
Muslims battling Armenian Christians 
[WorLD, Jan. 29]. History has shown that 
there is nothing worse than a religious war 
or persecution. The wounds are deep and 
do not heal easily. I am afraid that the ge- 
nial leader of the Soviet Union is in for a 
long and beleaguered time. 
Bill Burns 
Florence, S.C. 


The Communist Party tried to kill na- 
tionalism with repression, and now it is 
paying for a mistake it made decades ago. 
We are witnessing disintegration within 
the U.S.S.R. because of a nationalistic fer- 
vor with a strong call for freedom that is 
sweeping across the republics. Unfortu- 
nately, the demand has turned to violence 
in Armenia and Azerbaijan. This is a deli- 
cate time not only for Gorbachev and per- 
estroika but also for the world. 

M. Shawn Reichert 
Roland, Okla. 


Progress in Pakistan 

Edward W. Desmond's article on Paki- 
stan, “The Undoing of Benazir,” gives the 
impression of a government under siege 
from forces within and without [WoRLD, 
Jan. 29}. However, Benazir Bhutto has | 
made considerable progress in her first 





year as Prime Minister. The budget deficit 
has been reduced from 8.5% to 6% of GDP. 
Inflation has been brought down from 
12.8% to 9.8% in one year. These and oth- 
er measures have resulted in a promising 
climate for foreign and domestic private 
investment. Pakistan is one of the poorest 
nations in the world, with enormous socio- 
economic problems to be met, but Bhutto’s 
government is continuing the struggle to 
eradicate illiteracy, disease and abject pov- 
erty from our country. 
Irfan Husain, Minister (Information) 
Embassy of Pakistan 
Washington 





Priests and Marriage 


As an 18-year-old seminarian, I found 
your article “Can a Priest Be a Husband?” 
interesting [RELIGION, Jan. 22]. Allowing | 
a married Episcopal convert to Roman Ca- 
tholicism to enter the priesthood as a mar- 
ried man is a slap in the face for Catholic 
priests who may desire optional celibacy 
and for a Catholic man who may feel called 
to the priesthood but may genuinely love a 





woman. If we are going to bend the rules 
for converts, then we should also bend the 
rules for the faithful who have been life- 
long Roman Catholics. 

John M. Santone 
Waterbury, Conn. 


I am a former Roman Catholic semi- 
narian who spent five years in preparation 
for ordination to the priestly ministry. 
While I continue to remain committed to 
participation in the church, I personally 
opted for marriage instead of ordination. 
Some of my friends, however, have chosen 
to embrace a celibate life and have been 
ordained Roman Catholic clergy. But none 
of us is so masochistic as to seek to take on 


| both life commitments simultaneously. 


Anthony K. Gagliani 
Medfield, Mass. 





Theories of Genocide 

The idea of a racist conspiracy by 
whites to eliminate blacks is widespread 
[NATION, Jan, 22]. lam a black Chicagoan 
raised in poverty. I am aware of the tre- 
mendous amount of covert racism that 
persists. But the conspiracy theory is self- 


| destructive because it provides an excuse 


for us to ignore the epidemic of crime, vio- 
lence, drugs, illiteracy and broken families 
that is rampant in black communities 
across America. Many of our black leaders, 
who do not have the guts to address these 
problems, encourage the conspiracy no- 
tion. We have to begin to change, or else, 
20 years from now, other minorities will 
have turned against us while we are still 
imagining racist plots. 
Angelo Arnold 
Chicago 


TV's “Captain Outrageous” 

Rarely does someone in television 
stand above the crowd as does Ted Turner 
[VipeEo, Jan. 22]. In an era of copycat net- 
work news programming and tabloid tele- 
vision, the news division of Turner Broad- 
casting System is able to avoid the 
overused formulas that many broadcasters 
rely on. Turner has taken bold and innova- 
tive steps in designing his news networks to 
meet the specific needs of a market niche. 
His concise, round-the-clock, up-to-the- 
minute coverage of important events at- 
tracts the viewer who does not want the 
packaged variety of current events found 
on the other networks. 

Johnny L. Wilkinson 
Mechanicsville, Va. 





You may not agree with Turner, but 
you can’t help being stimulated or delight- 
ed or amused. And you can’t help appreci- 
ating someone who seems to go about do- 
ing things the wrong way but manages to 
win anyway. 

Karyn Lindberg 
Lacey, Wash. 
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“Our salesman comes in with 


a $500000 order and 
see is a new Jaguar in 


all he can 
his driveway. 





“‘Trun a D&B and find out the 
customer’ in over his head. 
‘The salesman starts screaming 


that I cost him his car. What 
I really did was save his house’ 


Credit decisions aren't always popular, but they're never unim- 


portant. Nobody knows that better than Dun & Bradstreet, which 
is why we offer you the biggest, most accurate business database 


there is. We track the creditworthiness of millions of businesses, 


and we update our files nearly 500,000 times a day. 


Whats more, we deliver reports by phone, by fax, by modem, 


by mail, even on a compact disk. And if you need special help, like 
customized reports, computer modeling or a consultants analysis 
we have it for you. 

Your decisions arent always good news. But they can always 
come from good information. Maybe that’s why more credit people 
call D&B than any other source. 

Dun & Bradstreet Business Credit Services 


acomrpunty of 
Ti The Donk Bradktrcet Corporatieny 


- Dun& Bradstreet 


The fine art of managing risk. 
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Contrary to your puff piece on Turner, 
some of us do laugh condescendingly at the 
“Mouth of the South.” While his concern 
for peace and the environment is admira- 
ble, Turner's mouth doth runneth over 
with sophisms on subjects ranging from 
population and abortion to the colorizing 
of old movies. 

David Nethen 
Glendale, Calif 


A Channel of Words 


Why is the telephone such a marvelous 
instrument [Essay, Jan. 29]? Besides all 
the usual reasons, I have my own special 
one. After my father left Europe as a teen- 
ager to seek a new life in America, he never 
again heard his mother’s voice. Today our 
daughter who lives in England seems as 
near to us as our children in the U.S. When 
we talk on the phone, it is as if she were 
across the street. 

Lynn Warner 
Rancho Mirage, Calif 


Ha, ha! Lance Morrow's Essay on the 
importance of the telephone, “Hoy! Hoy! 
Mushi-Mushi! Allo!,” caused a chuckle 
among our Japanese employees. They 
would normally answer the phone with mo- 
shi, moshi, not mushi-mushi. Mushi means 
insect or bug. When I was in Japan during 
the *60s, I frequently heard G.L.s stationed 
there mispronounce mos/i, moshi in the 
same manner, much to the amusement of 
the local populace. 

Jack Walraven 
Victoria, B.C 


Hold the Phone 


Our story on the worst computer break- 
down ever for U.S. telephones (BUSINESS, 
Jan. 29) and Lance Morrow's Essay on 
“the greatest invention in the history of 
the worlJ” struck a chord with Suzanne 
Kaufman of Roscoe, Ill. She wrote, “lam 
reminded of the work of TIME cover art- 
ist Boris Artzybasheff,” who used the 
telephone as a recurring theme in his 
art. Particularly prophetic was his April 
2, 1965, cover illustrating an article on 
the pervasiveness of the computer in 
our society. Artzy- 
basheff showed the 
collaboration be- 
tween the tele- 

| phone and the com- 
puter, but in his 
painting at least, the 
phone seemed to be 
working fine. 
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‘Tm 30000 feet over Nebraska 
and the guy next tome sounds 
like a prospect. I figure I'll buy him 
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a drink, but first I excuse myselt 
and go to the phone. 

‘call D&B for his company’ 
credit rating Three minutes later 
I'm back in my seat buying 
a beer formy new best friend? 


Pursuing a new client takes time and money. Before you invest 
either, shouldn't you at least find out if the company pays its bills? 
A quick call to Dun & Bradstreet can tell you that, and more. 
Along with a record of actual payment experiences, you can get 
insights into the company’s history and, in many cases, check re- 
cent financial statements. 
Whats more, you can have all this helpful information for as D & B © | sf eC t 
little as $22, or less than a modest Seis un rac S ree 
So before you call a restaurant, call D&B. We'll tell you if you The fine art of managing risk. 
should have reservations. 
Dun & Bradstreet Business Credit Services 
DEB ses corpne 
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Why Perestroika 
Cannot Succeed 





By RICHARD HORNIK 





Q. Why did the Soviet bloc fall apart in 
19897 

A. Communism is strong only until it tries 
to reform. Even so, it had no choice but to 
try reform because its internal crisis was 
so explosive. Communism cannot be 
changed. Communists may change, but not 
communism, Without a totalitarian ideolo- 
gy, this system cannot exist. It must have 
absolute “truths.” 

In countries where communism was in- 
troduced after a revolution, like the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia, the process of 
change is slower because a relatively strong 
ruling class was formed from authentic na- 
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A Communist reformer before it was fashionable, 
Yugoslavia’s MILOVAN DJILAS believes 
Gorbachev's changes are irreversible but that 

his attempts to fix communism will fail 


tional sources. The situation is quite the 
Opposite in countries where communism 
was introduced after a Soviet invasion. 
Change is much faster and easier in those 
countries because the weakening of the 
system in the Soviet Union changed the in- 
ternational situation. 


Q. What was Gorbachev's role in all this? 

A. He started relatively well. Among Com- 
munists, he is the best man, but his weak- 
ness is that he still suffers under the illu- 
sion that he can improve the system 
without changing it. Now events are be- 
yond his control. I don't believe he will 
change. So he will be attacked by conserva- 
tive party bureaucrats on one side and by 


“1 think the 
changes are 
irreversible 
everywhere, 
including the Soviet 
Union. They may 
stop for a period, 
and there could 
even be some 
reversals. This is, 
after all, a 
revolution. All 
social groups, 
including the ruling 
class, are 
discontented.” 
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democratic elements and nationalistic 
movements on the other. I don’t think he is 
in immediate danger, but if he continues 
his present policies, his position will be- 
come weaker and weaker. Perestroika in its 
present form cannot succeed. 


Q. What do you think will be the outcome of 
such failure? 

A. I don’t believe the military as a whole 
would join with the conservatives who op- 
pose Gorbachev. All changes that occur in 
the country occur in the army as well, 
though not as intensely. Even if conserva- 
tive elements took over in the Soviet 
Union, it would not be for long and it 
would only provoke serious problems. 


Q. But is the process of change in Eastern 
Europe irreversible? Could democratic 
movements in the rest of the bloc survive a 
conservative takeover in the Soviet Union? 
A. I think the changes are irreversible 
everywhere, including the Soviet Union. 
They may stop for a period, and there 
could even be some reversals. This is, after 
all, a revolution. All social groups, includ- 
ing the ruling class, are discontented. Let 
me quote Lenin. He said that those on the 
top cannot rule with old methods and 
those at the bottom don’t agree to be ruled 
with those old methods. 


Q. So the revolution has come full circle? 
A. Yes. It was inevitable. 


| Q. Is that inevitable even in China? 





A. Someday the same thing will happen in 
China, but when and how I don't know. A 
system that is pressed to carry out such 
massacres must be really ill, in a deep 
crisis. 


Q. The Leninist system was able to achieve 
forced industrialization. What prevents it 
from achieving a postindustrial state? 

A. Modern industry needs more free men, 
more free initiative in every way. That also 
requires new forms of property. You can- 
not change the form of property without 
changing the form of power. 


Q. Are you saying that economic reform is 
impossible without political reform? 

A. The two are connected, but the essential 
reform is political because in Communist 
countries the economy, in the final analy- 
sis, is the means of politics. The economy is 
ruled and controlled by politics. You must 
change the political system first, because it 
is a tyrannical‘regime without respect for 
laws. 


Q. What exactly has failed in the past 70 
years — Marxism, Leninism or Stalinism? 

A. All of them, but differently. First Gorba- 
chev really liquidated Stalinism, There may 
be some remnants for a while, but really it is 
finished. And with this revolution in East- 
ern Europe, Leninism is now finished too. 


Marx, like other important political philoso- 











Quality is Job1. 


Profile in Quality #13: 
Recognition. 


For the 4th time in the last 5 years, a Ford Motor 
Company car has won the prestigious Car of the 
Year award from Motor Trend magazine. The 
1990 Lincoln Town Car—the first luxury 

sedan in 38 years to receive this award—joins 
the Ford Thunderbird Super Coupe in 1989, the 
Thunderbird in 1987 and Ford Taurus in 1986. 
Receiving this award is further evidence that 
Ford’s total commitment to quality is producing 
results. When your goal is to build the highest 
quality cars and trucks in the world—you don’t 
do it any other way. 





Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, Ford Trucks. 
Our goal is to build the highest quality cars 
and trucks in the world 


Buckle up—Together we can save lives. FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





































BILLION 
DOLLARS 


A taste of France, 30 minutes north of Manhattan 
The Pearl River Hilton, Pearl River, New York 


LOOK 
LIKE? 





Beac ‘on by the bay. Towers dome, 
The San Francisco Hilton 


The future, just south 
of Tokyo. The Nagoya 
Hilton International, 
Nagoya, Japan 





Modern art, modern 
Seoul. Atrium lobby with 
Henry Moore sculpture, 
Seoul Hilton International. 


| Jowntown oasis. Courtyard 
pool, Los Angeles Hilton 
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Time less. Lobby clock, 


Adantic paradise 


The Fontainebleau Hilton, 
Miami Beach, Florida 


The Waldorf=Astoria, New York 






sondon’s other palace. The London Hilton on Park Lane, across from Hyde Park 


l ncompromising. 





Towers Suite 29A, The Waldorf 


Astoria 


A billion do 


lars better 





t looks like Hilton. 


In the past two years alone, 
we've spent over a billion dollars 
to raise the standard of what a 
great hotel should be. And that’s 
just the beginning. 

Come look for yourself 

For reservations at any of 
over 400 Hiltons, call your travel 
consultant, any Hilton, or Hilton 
Worldwide Reservations— 
1-800-HILTONS. 


HILION 


IT’S ALL IN THE NAME. 
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“Those who have 
long enjoyed 
such privileges 
ds we enjoy 
Sorget in time 
that men have died 
to win them.” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 











Nearly 50 years ago President 
Roosevelt proclaimed these 
words when he designated 
Dec. 15, 1941, as Bill of Rights Day | 
This day was to be “... set apart 
as a day of mobilization for free- 
dom and for human rights, a day 
of remembrance of the democrat 
ic and peaceful action by which | 
these rights were gained, a day of 
reassessment of their present 
meaning and their living worth.” 
Today, as we approach the 
bicentennial of the adoption of 
the Bill of Rights, let us all, as 
President Roosevelt asked of us 
then, “...rededicate its principles 
and its practice.” 
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Join Philip Morris in support of the National Archives’ celebration of the 200th anniversary of the Bill of Rights. For a free copy of this historic document, 
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phers—Rousseau, Hobbes—will find his 


place only in universities. 


Q. Did Marxism do any good? 

A. It probably played a part in decoloniza- 
tion. It had a serious role in fighting fas- 
cism. But in human society, it was com- 
pletely negative. 


Q. Some vestiges are sure to survive. Would 
that include the mentality of people who have 
been encouraged to believe initiative is bad 
and that no one should live better than any- 
one else? 

A. That will pass very quickly. 


Q. What is the fatal flaw of Marxism? 

A. Marxism was originally strong and at- 
tractive. The method was scientific, and 
the vision was utopian. But Marxism in 
practice was different, and it was not veri- 
fied by practice. 


Q. Why were the East Germans so surprised 
at the level of corruption and personal 
aggrandizement of their Communist offi- 
cials? Surely they knew that the leaders 
rode in Mercedes while the people drove 
Trabants. 

A. The Communist system is corrupt. I am 
talking not only about the corruption of 
money. This is secondary. Power is cor- 
rupt. Every function depends on the Polit- 
buro. Therefore, it is enough in commu- 
nism just to follow the line from the top 
and to be rewarded, If someone is intelli- 
gent and corrupt, he can easily climb to the 
top. This is characteristic of communism 
today. During the revolution, there were at 
least some people devoted to some aims, 
willing to suffer, willing to be killed. Now it 
is the opposite. The people at the top are 
stupid cowards. Primitive forms of corrup- 
tion such as stealing money and sending 
currency abroad are not typical for Com- 
munists. For Communists, the typical cor- 
ruption involves privileges like cars and 
apartments. What happened in East Ger- 
many is really astonishing. It was not so in 
Poland and Hungary. 


Q. Would you compare this period with the 
late 19th century, when the great empires 
crumbled? 

A. Yes, except this time the system is also 
changing. The best comparison for me is 





the middle of the 19th century. 


Q. You mean 18487 

A. Exactly. But this time it is more impor- 
tant because the great powers have nucle- 
ar arsenals. In 1848 there were not many 
bloody revolutions in Europe, but Europe 
really started to change. Now the charac- 
ter of history is changing. The whole 
world will be influenced by what is hap- 
pening in Eastern Europe. The West will 


not have to change its system, but it will | 


have to adapt to these changes—maybe 


one of the greatest events in modern | 


history. a 











THE LIFESTYLE RESO | 


7 the Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your 
satisfaction is our primary concern. If your purchase doesn't meet your expectations, 
return it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 


even years of research resulting in 

twenty worldwide patents has allowed a 
Colorado company to offer you a room- 
heating unit that leaps a generation beyond 
every other heater on the market. In inde- 
pendent laboratory tests against three 
leading electric heaters, Heatech® heated 
aroom to 70°F up to six times faster while 
using 30% less energy. At the heart of the 
Heatech heater is a super fast and effective 
vacuum technology, developed for the U.S. 
Government. The vacuum causes water to 
boil almost instantly at about 130°F instead 
of the usual 212°R Water inside the sealed, 
maintenance-free Heatech system turns to 
steam and rises in vertical tubes. Heat is 
then transferred to fins which in turn heat 
the cold room air that is blown through a 
diffusion screen to bring you warmth where 
you need it. Inside, as the heat transfer 
cools the steam, it condenses back into 
water droplets and the cycle starts again. 
While warm air from most other heaters 
rises wastefully to the ceiling, Heatech 
provides a multidirectional heat flow that 
warms your room more uniformly from the 
floor up. The Heatech also sets a new safety 
standard featuring three separate safety devices — a tip-over switch, thermal-sensing 
switch and pressure-relief valve. It is one of the few electric heaters on the market not 
required to carry the UL fire-hazard warning sticker on the heater. In fact, independent 
laboratory tests show that Heatech’s hottest surface 
temperature is up to 205°F lower than other types of 
heaters making it exceptionally safe for use around 
children or pets. And the unusual patented cabinet 
design and large volume air-flow fan provide more 
even heat distribution. In recent independent labora- 
tory tests against 4 top competing heaters, Heatech 
achieved higher, more uniform temperatures faster 
than any of the other heaters. No other portable room 
heater we know of combines the safety, quick heating 
ability and superior heat distribution of Heatech. At 
12'4 Ibs. and 21”x10"x;" the Heatech is compact and 
requires only one square foot of floor space. Comes in 
a handsome baked enamel finish, uses a standard 
household current. UL listed. Made with American 
pride and backed by a manufacturer's 5-year limited 
warranty. You can see why the Heatech was named 
winner of the 1988 Innovator Award at the National 
Home Center Show! The Lifestyle Resource is proud to 
offer you this state-of-the-art heater, so you can see 
for yourself how the Heatech can chase your chills 
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Multi-directional Heats room away! Order now while our supply is assured. $179.95 
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His political art: making a virtue out of inconsistency 


COVER STORIES 


Undoing 
Lenin’s 
Legacy 


In his boldest stroke yet, Gorbachev 
diminishes the power of the party 
and consolidates his own 









By STROBE TALBOTT 


The Gorbachev revolution came home last week 

Many of the words and images were familiar from last 

year’s upheavals in Eastern Europe, but the setting was 

new: at the geographical and political center of the 

Communist world. This time it was not in Prague, Budapest or 

Leipzig but in Moscow that citizens thronged the streets with ban- 

ners that could be loosely translated THROW THE BUMS OUT! This 

time it was in the Kremlin that the bums themselves seemed to 

take heed and the custodians of absolute power began the process 

of giving it up. And this time Mikhail Sergeyevich, the Commissar 

Liberator, was not somewhere over the horizon, letting it all hap- 
pen. He was on the podium, making it happen 

In the revolutionary year of 1989, the world grew accustomed 

to the spectacle of ruling Communists stepping onto the slippery 




















slope of power sharing, with no more enthusiasm than a con- 
demned man mounting a scaffold, but with no more resistance ei- 
ther. However, that was in Eastern Europe, not the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union was different: it couldn't happen there. 

The conventional wisdom was promulgated by Kremlin and 

Kremlinologists alike. Yes, Gorbachev had created the conditions 
for the end of one-party rule in Poland, Hungary, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria by putting the regimes there on no- 
tice that they were on their own. But no, he could not, would not 
and probably should not give up the Communist monopoly in his 
own country. 
The reasoning went like this. Despite his disillusion with “So- 
viet reality” and his aspirations for “humanitarian socialism,” 
Gorbachev was neither Thomas Jefferson nor Vaclav Havel. He 
was Yuri Andropov’s protégé, the Stavropol chieftain who came 
to the big city and made good. He was still thought to be a devout 
Communist, a true believer in a creed that is, in its essence, mo- 
nopolistic: there is one truth about how socicty should be ordered, 
and therefore one source of authority. 

Then there was the imperial imperative for preserving the 
party’s unchallenged position. While Gorbachev might have 
been willing to cut loose the U.S.S.R.’s colonies beyond its bor- 
ders, he was also a Soviet patriot—and besides, he valued his 
own skin, Therefore, he was emphatically not willing to let his 
sprawling, fractious country come apart at the seams and thus 
give his enemies the excuse they were looking for to cast him 
onto the dustheap of history. 

The party, it was often said (including by one of Gorbachev's 
closest advisers as recently as November), was the one “all-union” 
institution that could exert the gravitational pull necessary to 
counteract the many centrifugal forces. Superimpose a multiparty 
system on a multinational empire, and soon Moscow would be the 
capital of a rump state called Russia. 

Finally, there was the argument that it was part of Gorbachev's 
game plan to maintain two competing power structures, the 
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AMoscow shop: the economy is running out of steam, the party is running out of time, and the stores are just running out 
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party and the state; to remain in charge of both; and to manipulate 
the creative tension between them. As General Secretary of the 
party, Gorbachev was at the apex of the most entrenched and pow- 
erful apparatus in Soviet life. He could goad the traditionalists be- 
neath him, promote the “new thinkers,” purge the retrogrades, 
and keep an eye out for obstructionism, sabotage, insurgency. 
Meanwhile, as Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
he was able to spearhead the loyal opposition, identify himself 
publicly with the forces of change, wield the gavel so as to keep all 
that rambunctious energy more or less under control, and stake 
out a position between the extremists on all sides, thus reinforcing 
at home and abroad his image as the centrist alternative to the cra- 
zies—in short, the indispensable man. 

So it seemed to be by the acrobat’s own choice that the high 
wire on which he did his death-defying act was stretched between 
two pillars, the party and the state. 

Until recently, all that made perfect sense. No doubt it made 
sense to Gorbachev as well. But he moves through history the way 
his security detail would have him move through terrain where as- 
sassins are known to lurk. Surprise is one of his bodyguards. He 
avoids being ambushed by constantly changing his route. He 
makes a virtue out of inconsistency, raising it to a political art 
form. Part of his genius is to make what was unthinkable yesterday 
seem sensible today and inevitable tomorrow. He seems to relish 
crossing the red lines that his own associates and foreign experts 
have drawn to define what he dares not do. 

In that sense, last weck’s masterstroke—ramming through the 
Central Committee an agreement to surrender its own suprema- 
cy—was vintage Gorbachev. It may turn out to be the single most 
important turning point both in the transformation of the Soviet 
Union and in the evolution of Gorbachev himself. And while all 
this was happening, where was George? This time President Bush 
seemed to be not even a spectator on the sidelines of the real 
world. Instead he was playing war games and preaching prudence 
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Lithuanians demand freedom: an empire in danger of breaking up 


in California. Gorbachev's acceptance Friday of deep cuts in his 
armed forces made Bush’s initial combination of bellicosity and 
caution seem all the more weird. 

From the earliest days of Bolshevism under Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union has insisted on a 
guiding role in—and over—society, state, culture and, most im- 
portant, the life of the individual. The party has called itself the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” and the “vanguard of the toilers.” 
It has operated on the principle of “democratic centralism,” a bra- 
zen contradiction in terms. Everyone knew which words in the 
Newspeak were camouflage and which meant what they said. The 
party was boss, and there was no other boss. 

Now along comes the party's own boss to imply that Commu- 
nists must eventually contend for the allegiance of citizens and in- 
fluence on society with all manner of long-extinct or transplanted 
species of opponents: social and constitutional and perhaps even 
Christian democrats, Solidarity-like trade unionists, a peasant 
party of some kind and—who knows? —maybe monarchists and 
religious fundamentalists. 

Such a free-for-all may now be only a gleam in the eyes of 
the Yeltsinite radicals. Serious competition for the Communists 
is still probably a long way off. (Of course, the way events move 
these days, that could mean several months.) But the principle 
of real democracy has been established; Gorbachev has dragged 
his comrades, many of them kicking and screaming, across a 
Rubicon. 

In a sense he is merely broadening his experimentation with 
free markets. The party is to politics what Gosplan, the state cen- 
tral planning agency, is to the economy. For some time enterpris- 
ing Georgians have been allowed to fly to Moscow in the dead of 
winter to sell their flowers at whatever prices they can get in the 
underground stations of the Metro. Latter-day kulaks sell in pri- 
vate stalls the vegetables they raise on private plots. Taxi drivers, 
restaurateurs and publishers are making moncy in microenclaves 








of capitalism called cooperatives. Even the state has got in on the 
act, auctioning off foreign currencies for rubles to the highest bid- 
ders. But in all these cases the invisible hand of laissez-faire has 
been at work only at the margins of economic life. 

That is just the point—reform has been marginal—and it ex- 
plains Gorbachev's latest, boldest move. Next month will be the 
fifth anniversary of his ascension. By Soviet reckoning it is the end 
of Gorbachev's personal first five-year plan. It is therefore a time 
of judgment. The judgment is harsh. The lot of the Soviet consum- 
er is not just stagnating but deteriorating. Efficiency, incentive, 
initiative, Competitiveness, productivity, quality, pride, “self- 
accountability” —these new buzz words are beginning to sound as 
hollow as the old slogans about the glory of socialist labor. 

What might be called Perestroika I has failed. The main reason: 
despite the ministrations and exhortations of its reformist rulers, 
the Soviet Union still has a command economy and a totalitarian 
political system. Managers instinctively wait for orders from 
above; regional leaders still look to Moscow; and everyone looks 
to the party, to that body that met and argued and finally bent to 
Gorbachev's will in Moscow last week: the Central Committee. 
The very word center has connotations in Russian with which Gor- 
bachev is doing battle as he prepares for his next five years, for Pe- 
restroika I]. 

Decentralization may be the order of the day, but centraliza- 
tion has been a fact of life for decades, Old habits and old fears die 
hard, especially when the Communist Party is there to keep them 
alive. That is why Gorbachev and his principal advisers have con- 
cluded that further reform and the continued existence of an all- 
powerful party are incompatible. Modernization requires the de- 
volution of central power; the party, by its irredeemable nature, 
resists that devolution. Gorbachev has decided that the party is an 
obstacle to Perestroika II. Something had to give, and it gave last 
week. 

What about those other reasons, so persuasive sounding a 
short time ago, why Gorbachev would not do what he has now 
done? What about the party as the glue that keeps the empire to- 
gether? An adviser to Gorbachev says the back-to-back crises in 
the Baltics and the Caucasus were a disabusing revelation for him. 
He saw Lithuanian Communists declare their independence from 
the central party. The Lithuanian party was playing a leading role 
all right; it was leading the way to secession. And then, at the 
height of the civil war in Azerbaijan, angry citizens of Baku tore up 
and burned their party cards in protest against Moscow’s use of 
armed force to reassert control. 

Some glue! In both cases party membership in the provinces 
was more like plastic explosive. 

What about Gorbachev's own party card and what it means to 
him? For some time there has been reason to wonder whether, in 
the 3 o'clock in the morning of his soul, Mikhail Sergeyevich really 
is a Communist, or at least, in the Soviet sense, a “good” Commu- 
nist. Certainly many in his audience at the Kremlin were worrying 
about that last week. Glasnost is an unabashedly antimonopolistic, 
antitotalitarian, therefore anti-Communist notion. Calling for a 
“revolution of the mind” before his meeting with the Pope in De- 
cember, Gorbachev said, “We no longer think that we are the best 
and are always right, that those who disagree with us are our ene 
mies.” A multiparty democracy would be the logical extension of 
these sentiments. 

Finally, Gorbachev has a tactical motive for forcing the party 
into the marketplace of political ideas. Where his own personal 
power is concerned, he is interested not in sharing but in consoli- 
dation. Now that he has decided the party is part of the problem 
and cannot be part of the solution to the country’s economic ills, it 
makes sense for him to shift his authority toward the new presi- 
dency. If Gorbachev is going to preside over the diminishment and 
perhaps the eventual dismantlement of the party, it stands to rea- 
son he would want to give up the general secretaryship and move 
all his books, files and telephones into his other office at Supreme 
Soviet headquarters. It will be interesting to see if he brings along 
his portrait of Lenin. a 























By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 


es%\ The first signal that Mikhail 

i Gorbachev's three-day ordeal 
‘ Faas was over came shortly before 
£4 *v’ 9:30 p.m. last Wednesday, 
when the television lights in the auditori- 
um of the Foreign Ministry suddenly 
flashed on. For three hours the Moscow 
press corps had been waiting impatiently 
for a delegation of party officials, led by 














Politburo member Alex- 
ander Yakovlev and 
Vice President Anatoli 
Lukyanov, to bring news 
of the final hours of the 
plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party. The 
event had been billed as 


ing for the Soviet leader and 
his unprecedented program of 
political and economic re- 
forms. The question now was 
whether Gorbachev had been 
able to continue his remark- 
able winning streak and once again 
prevail over entrenched party 
conservatives. 

There was no need to ask. As the 
Kremlin emissaries filed onto the 
stage, the answer was written all over 
their faces. The normally dour Lu- 
kyanov let a grin slip. The balding 
and bespectacled Yakovlev looked 
like a schoolboy who had just re- 
ceived straight A’s. After praising the ple- 
num as a “major step ... away from an 
authoritarian-bureaucratic model of so- 
cialism toward a democratic society that 
has opted for socialism,” Yakovlev was 
asked how the meeting had affected Gor- 
bachev’s position. A smile, then the reply: 
“Very, very positively.” 

Very, very true. It is easy in these days 
of sweeping change in the communist 
world to grow jaded about events, to use 
words like “historic” and “stunning” so of- 
ten that the superlatives lose their meaning 
| and all the headlines merge into a gray 





a make-or-break meet- | 























Let the Parties Begin 





blur. But what Gorbachev accomplished 
last week truly is historic. Though there is 
still much debate about how the reforms 
will play out, February 1990 may go down 
in Soviet history as a month equal in signif- 
icance to February 1917, when the 300- 
year-old Romanov dynasty ended with 
the abdication of Czar Nicholas II. 

After a rancorous debate, the 249- 
member Central Committee approved a 
draft platform that will in effect end the 


Communist Party’s seven-decade-long mo- 
nopoly on political and economic life. Fur- 
thermore, the Central Committee pro- 
posed an overhaul of the party’s ruling 
Politburo and the creation of a presidential 
system of government, putting extensive 
authority into Gorbachev's hands and 
granting him, at least on paper, more pow- 
er than any other leader in Soviet history. 
Not bad for a party man who only two 


weeks ago was rumored 
to be resigning. 
Gorbachev, of course, 
has been reported to be in 
political trouble almost 
from the day he took of- 
fice, nearly five years ago. 
As he joked last summer, 
he had already died seven 
times and his family had 
been killed three times. Since the begin- 
ning of this year, however, there have been 
signs that the Soviet leader was stumbling 
in his masterly balancing act. Despite his 
personal mediation, Lithuanian Commu- 
nists vowed to continue on their defiant 
course of independence from Moscow. In 
the Caucasus ethnic tensions exploded in a 
virtual civil war, forcing Moscow to send 
tanks into Azerbaijan in defense of Soviet 
power. Meanwhile, grumbling about a vac- 
uum of leadership at the center has grown 
audible, as food and consumer goods dwin- 
dled and crime and corruption increased. 
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The comrades decide, in three days that shake communism, that competition is 
in order. But have they signed a new lease on life—or their death warrant? 









“REGRETTABLY, WE ARE BEGINNING TO DISCARD EVERY THING OLD WITH 
EASE, INCLUDING THOSE THINGS THAT COULD HAVE BEEN OF USE TODAY.” 
Yegor Ligachev, conservative Politburo member 














It was all evidence for Gorbachev's conser- 
vative opponents that his brand of reform 
was pushing the country into chaos. 

Nor has the radical left been satisfied 
with Gorbachev's preference for staying 
close to the center. Party committees top- 
pled as rank-and-file Communists vented 
their anger at local apparatchiks who were 
flaunting their privileges at a time when ev- 
eryone else had to wait in line. Just before 
the plenum, Gorbachev got an earful from 
a delegation of miners, many 
of them activists in last sum- 
mer’s wildcat coal strikes. 
One worker advised him, 
“You need to determine 
more precisely just whose 
side you are on in this battle.” Gorbachev 
seemed surprised at the criticism, asking, 
“You mean to say it isn’t clear?” No, not 
for most Soviets. At least not until last 
weck’s plenum. 

On the eve of the meeting, radical- 
minded reformers staged their most im- 
pressive political strike so far. Indeed, it is 
difficult to come up with anything compa- 
rable since the early years of the Bolshevik 









“THIS IS GORBACHEV'S LAST CHANCE. EITHER HE ACTS OR 
HE LOSES US.” 
= : Boris Yeltsin, Moscow parliamentarian and reformer 


regime. A crowd of more than 200,000 
wound its way through the center of Mos- 
cow to the very shadow of the Kremlin 
walls for a rally promoting democratic 
change. The message was clear from the 
banners bobbing above the marchers: so- 
VIET COMMUNIST PARTY, WE'RE TIRED OF 
you! ... AWAY WITH LIGACHEV AND HIS 
CLIQUE ... 72 YEARS ON THE ROAD TO 
NOWHERE. If reform-shy regional party 
secretaries gathered for the plenum need- 
ed a graphic reminder of the dangers of de- | 
laying change, they had only to look out 
their hotel windows at the sea of 
protesters, | 
The next day Gorbachev was outwardly 
composed as he delivered his opening ad- 
dress, but participants detected a quaver of 
tension in his voice. It was not his purpose, 
he said, “to dramatize the situation and im- 
part a tragic character” to the fateful deci- 
sions facing the plenum, but “the party will 
be able to fulfill its mission as a political 
vanguard only if it drastically restructures 
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itself, masters the art of political work in 
present conditions and succeeds in cooper- 
ating with all forces committed to peres- 
troika.”” No burst of thunderous applause 
greeted the end of his hour-long speech. 
After enduring a gauntlet of criticism at a 
plenum last December, Gorbachev was 
prepared to play to a tough audience again, 


“THE MANAGEMENT OF THE STATE IS FALLING FAST. 
MINISTRIES ARE COMPLETELY PARALYZED.” 
Boris Gidaspov, Leningrad party chief 


with one major difference —this time, a full 
transcript of the closed-door sessions was 
to appear each day in Pravda. 

Despite the harsh words directed at his 
programs over the next three days, Gorba- 
chev, who has been known to lose his tem- 
per in public, betrayed little emotion. He 
made a point of exchanging pleasantries 
with Politburo member Yegor Ligachev, 
the de facto leader of the conservative op- 
position, when Ligachev returned to his 
seat after delivering a demagogic rebuttal 
to Gorbachev's platform. When the vote to 
approve the document was finally taken— 
and passed with only one dissenting vote, 
from populist Boris Yeltsin—the Soviet 
leader broke with tradition and invited the 
108 candidate members of the 
Central Committee and more 
than a hundred guests to join 
in expressing their views. This 
time the response was a unani- 
mous show of hands. The plat- 
form, which still must be approved by 
the party’s congress this summer, is 
not so much a specific blueprint as a 
rough sketch for reform. Some Cen- 
tral Committee members com- 
plained that they received the docu- 
ment only when they arrived for the 
plenum—suggesting that it was ci- 
ther drafted in haste or deliberately 
held back to put conservative forces 
at a disadvantage. The major points: 
> Article VI of the Soviet constitution 
should be revised, ending the “leading” 
role of the Communist Party and enter- 
taining the possibility of granting official 
recognition to other political movements. 

Never one to be bound by foolish con- 
sistency, Gorbachev dismissed the notion 


of a multiparty system as “rubbish” just a 
year ago and warned against taking a hasty 


People’s Deputies in December. Then, on 
his visit to Lithuania in January, he lobbed 
a political hand grenade, off-handedly re- 
marking that he saw “no tragedy” in the 
development of a multiparty system. Last 
week he said the Communist Party would 
still struggle to play a leading role but 




















decision on Article VI at the Congress of 











“within the framework of the democratic 
process by giving up all legal and political 
advantages.” The Communists, he said, 
recognized that alternative parties might 
develop and were prepared to cooperate 
and conduct dialogue “with all organiza- 
tions committed to the Soviet constitution 
and the social system endorsed in this con- 





stitution.” But the statement did not spell 
out what the Kremlin’s attitude would be 
toward political groups that do not support 
a socialist system. 

When will the Soviet Union become a 
multiparty democracy? Given the current 
Communist monopoly on power and a ten- 
tacular organizational structure reaching 
across the country, probably not any time 
soon. Yakovlev cautioned last week 
against drawing too many comparisons be- 
tween events in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, pointing out that most of 
those countries enjoyed a tradition of mul- 
tiparty politics. One interim stage might be 
the formation of national fronts, uniting 
Communist factions. Groups advocating 





“fascism, terrorism, mili- 
tarism and nationalist ex- 
tremism” will not meet 
the criterion for registra- 
tion, but it is unclear just 
who will decide who 
qualifies. 

> The Politburo and Cen- 
tral Committee should be 
reorganized into new par- 


asusiony 





ty councils. 

Liberals expressed disappointment last 
week that there had been no personnel 
changes in the Central Committee. Gorba- 
chev may have decided that there was no 
point in shuffling the Politburo if the insti- 
tution’s days are numbered anyway. Cur- 
rent plans call for the creation of a Central 


“IT IS TOO LATE TO DISCUSS WHETHER THE COUNTRY NEEDS 
AMULTIPARTY SYSTEM OR NOT. IT IS AFAIT ACCOMPLI.” 
Nikolai Ryzhkov, Prime Minister 


Committee Presidium of about 30 mem- 
bers, presided over by a chairman and two 
deputies. In a bid to halt the secessionist 
trend begun by the Lithuanian Commu- 
nists, the Presidium would include repre- 
sentatives from all 15 republics. 
Gorbachev also wants a new, stream- 
lined Central Committee, “working on a 
permanent basis” with only 200 voting 
members, instead of the present 249 voting 















and 108 nonvoting members. He also 
spoke out against electing members simply 
because they held important posts, terming 
the practice an “expression of the party- 
and-state system of power.” The proposed 
arithmetic had its critics, most notably Am- 
bassador to Poland Vladimir Brovikov, 
who sarcastically wondered whether “de- 
mocracy within the party will 
decline if there are 500 people 
in the hall instead of the 200 
suggested in the document.” 
But Victor Lomin, one of the 
visiting miners invited to the 
meeting by Gorbachev, took a different 
view of the Central Committee: “My first 
impression was that I was in an old peo- 
ple’s home. I think these people can decide 
absolutely nothing.” 

> A new presidential post should be creat- 
ed, invested with full executive and admin- 
istrative powers. 

As chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, Gorbachev seems to 
spend most of his time as a speaker of the 
house, presiding over excruciatingly long 
parliamentary debates. The plenum dis- 
cussed plans to invest the position with en- 
hanced powers, creating a presidency more 
along the lines of the American or French 
model, The Soviet President’s new portfo- 



































“WE DO NOT THINK ANY SINGLE PARTY SHOULD PRETEND 
TO HAVE A MONOPOLY.” Alexander Yakovlev, 


Politburo member and Gorbachev supporter 


lio is likely to include national security, for- 
cign policy, the KGB and police and over- 
sight of economic reforms. Georgi 
Arbatov, the country’s best-known Ameri- 
canologist, believes the new President 
should have veto powers, noting that “we 
should carefully study the American expe- 
rience on this.” For the present, the Presi- 
dent would continue to be elected by the 
Congress of People’s Deputics—although 
the notion of direct popular election could 
be introduced into a new constitution. 
Such a post would seem tailored for 
Gorbachev, making him in effect the 
guardian of perestroika, a powerful over- 
seer who could serve as an arbiter among 
political interest groups, prodding the par- 
liament into action and blocking legisla- 
tion that contradicted his vi- 
sion of reform. In short, the 
new President would be the 
“iron hand” at the center ad- 
vocated by both proponents 
and enemies of radical reform 
during the transition to a state governed by 
law. Pravda editor Ivan Frolov says “the 
idea of a presidential structure was born 
out of Gorbachev's personality ... | would 
vote for Gorbachev with the assurance that 
he would be elected.” But would Gorba- 
chev run for the office as a Communist? 
Asked that question during a meeting with 
U.S. Secretary of State James Baker, Gor- 
bachev responded, “Let’s wait and see.” 
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> All forms of property should be allowed, 
except that resulting from the exploitation 
of one citizen by another. 

Is the Communist Party ready to en- 
dorse the notion of private property? Not in 
so many words. Moscow party boss Yuri 
Prokofiyev, who was a member of the com- 
mittee revising the platform, reported that 
the debate last week over property was so 
intense that “it took hours just to write one 
sentence.” Sometimes the differences ap- 
peared to be more semantic than real. In- 
stead of “private” property, for example, 
the document was amended to read proper- 
ty derived from “individual labor.” The new 
easing of restrictions might allow for the 
emergence of small, privately owned busi- 
nesses or permit factories to form their own 
private production units for the manufac- 
ture of, say, tools or farm implements. 

The platform affirms that farmers 
should have the right to lease land (with 
rights of inheritance) through local gov- 
ernment councils, or soviets. This clause 
represents a significant shift away from the 
current practice of land leasing through 
collective and state farms, and is expected 
to encourage more small-scale farming. As 
Gorbachev stated, “All obstacles in the 
way of the farmer should be removed. He 
should be given a free hand.” 
> The Soviet federation should be based on 
a system of treaties with the republics, al- 
lowing for the possibility of different types 
of links with Moscow. 

Gorbachev chastised the secession- 
minded Lithuanians for rejecting the no- 
tion of a new Soviet federation out of hand. 
The party platform follows the basic line 
worked out at last September’s plenum on 
nationalities. It calls for the present union 
to be reorganized on the basis of a new vol- 
untary contract between the republics and 
the central authorities, but leaves open the 
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possibility of “diverse forms of federative 
ties.” Thus the Baltic republics might be al- 
lowed to introduce individual clauses into 
the general contract that would make stay- 
ing part of the Soviet Union a more attrac- 
tive proposition. 

The conservatives exacted their re- 
venge on the last day of the plenum 
when the question of how to deal with 
wayward Lithuanian party members came 
up. Gorbachev struck a conciliatory tone, 
urging his Lithuanian comrades to sus- 
pend their decision to break away from 
Moscow headquarters and submit their 
program for the consideration of the par- 
ty congress this summer. The central par- 
ty ought to render assistance to Lithua- 
nian party members who remain loyal, he 
said, but accept delegates from both the 
regular and breakaway groups to this 
summer's congress. 

Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze took an even bolder line, urging the 
plenum to understand the Lithuanian 
moves “in the context of European and 
world affairs.” Said he: “I am resolutely 
against any sanctions.” That was certainly 
not the view of Ligachev and other party 
veterans. They pushed for a change of 
wording that would “condemn the actions 
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of the incumbent leadership of the Lithua- 
nian party, aimed at splitting and weaken- 
ing the unity of the Communist Party and 
the Soviet federation.” A compromise was 
fashioned, incorporating the criticisms of 
the Ligachev camp and Lithuanian party 
loyalists. 

Given the rapid pace of change, Liga- 
chev’s small victory last week may prove to 
be his last stand. Gorbachev has called an- 
other plenum for next week to discuss how 
to conduct party elections. The General 
Secretary is determined to push ahead with 
a complete renewal of local party organiza- 
tion before early summer to prevent hard- 
line holdovers from stacking the delega- 
tions to the policy-setting congress. As he 
noted in his concluding remarks to the ple- 
num, “It is inadmissible to tarry now. It is 
necessary to take the lead in stormy and 
complicated processes.” 

Nothing is more fraught with risk than 
Gorbachev's bold gambit to devolve power 
from the party to the local soviets. After 
seven decades of Communist domination, 
regional party organizations have become 
so intertwined with the running of local 
economies that in some collective farms 
there would be no second shift to milk the 
cows unless the local party boss went door 
to door rounding up workers. Would a 
democratically elected mayor on a newly 
reformed town council be ready to take on 
the job? Vyacheslav Shostakovsky, rector 
of Moscow’s Higher Party School for Com- 
munists, has his doubts. “The party is a 
hostage of the system it created,” he says. 
“The traditional system of connections is 
breaking down, but new structures of pow- 
er do not exist yet. In some places, if the 
party committee does not intervene, noth- 
ing happens.” 

Shostakovsky is one of the organizers of 
a new liberal caucus within the Communist 

















Party called the Democratic Platform. He 
shuns any analogies with the equally liberal 
Interregional Deputies’ Group in the Su- 
preme Soviet, noting that support for that 
lobby is “amorphous” while the Platform 
can count on at least 60,000 supporters in 
162 party clubs in 103 cities across the Sovi- 
et Union. At a founding con- 
ference in Moscow last 





lag. In some ways the rector of the Higher 
Party School seems like a Martin Luther 
who has yet to nail his 95 Theses on the 
door of the Central Committee. Says Shos- | 
takovsky: “The policy of centrism and 
compromise has been exhausted by now. It 
was always a risky strategy that courted di- 





concerned with papering over differences 
than pursuing new grounds for division with- 
in the ranks of a party that has turned almost 
overnight into an umbrella organization for 
a host of contending political causes. “We 
should all be together, should feel each oth- 
er’s support and act together,” he said. “We 








“WE HAVE BROUGHT THE MOTHERLAND TO AN AWFUL STATE, TURNING IT 
FROM AN EMPIRE ADMIRED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD TOA STATE WITH 
AN INGLORIOUS PRESENT AND INDEFINITE FUTURE.” 
Viadimir Brovikov, Ambassador to Poland 


month, the movement's sup- 
porters called for “radical re- 
form of the Soviet Commu- 


nist Party in the direction of a 
completely democratic par- 
liamentary party, acting in a multiparty 
system.” 

So far, the group has seen its primary 
mission as working within the party for 
change, but Shostakovsky does not rule out 
the possibility that the Platform might be- 
come a separate faction if reform should 








saster. It is time to pursue a more radical 
course in transforming society.” 

The party establishment has given little 
sign so far that it is listening—even if some of 
Gorbachev's proposals are not far in spirit 
from the Democratic Platform. For the mo- 
ment, the General Secretary seemed more 


should not start breaking up into clans and | 
groups. This is the road to destroying the 
party and the country.” Only history will tell 
whether those words turn out to be a suc- 
cessful plea for unity or a quaint summons to 
an era that has already vanished. — With 
reporting by Ann Blackman/Moscow 























Membership Has Its Privileges 


F or the average Soviet citizen, one of the most galling as- 
pects of the current political order is not that it is predicat- 
ed on a bankrupt ideology but that it is so manifestly inegali- 
tarian. In what is supposedly a classless society, life for the 
masses is a ceaseless hustle to acquire the most basic goods 
while for party bigwigs, the nomenklatura, it is relatively sweet, 
thanks to their access to all manner of worldly offerings. With 
resentments over these inequities rapidly growing as the econ- 
omy deteriorates, Central Committee members last week re- 
portedly did something that privileged élites rarely do: they 
voted to give up some of their perks. 

This does not mean Politburo members will soon be seen 
in the food queues. According to officials familiar with the 
new party platform, the Central Committee recommended 
that party benefits be transferred to, holders of government 
posts, most of whom are at present members of the nomenkla- 
tura, Communist officials who founder at the polls in future 
elections, however, will, at least in theory, find their standard 
of living much diminished. 

Food privileges elicit the deepest anger. Although there 
are plenty of potatoes and kasha, a kind of porridge, ordinary 
Soviets must wait in long lines, sometimes for hours, to pur- 
chase such “luxuries” as soap, coffee and sausage. Meat that is 
not nine-tenths gristle is seldom available. Yet special shops 


for higher-ups are well stocked. On New Year’s Eve people 
who rushed to the scene of a car crash in the Ukrainian town 
of Chernigov were incensed to discover a lavish cache of meats 
and vodka in the trunk of the damaged official vehicle. They 
seized the delicacies and smashed the car to bits, then towed 
its carcass to the local party headquarters. 

While common folk have to wait as long as ten years for a 
private automobile, party officials are whisked around in 
chauffeur-driven black Volga sedans and Chaika limousines. 
A separate lane is reserved for them on Kutuzovsky Prospekt, 
a major Moscow artery. Those within the charmed circle are 
allotted spacious apartments and can loll about at weekend 
dachas in the countryside. They even have exclusive hospitals, 
where the care is far superior to that in ordinary institutions. 

Naturally, many Communist nobles are loath to surrender 
their deserts. Conservative Politburo member Yegor Ligachev 
once drew hoots of derision when he responded to complaints 
of inequality by saying, “The party worker has only one privi- 
lege: to be in front, to struggle for the party’s policies.” Junior 
Politburo member Yevgeni Primakov got a bigger sneer when 
he argued in the Congress of People’s Deputies that the re- 
wards of being a party peer were in some ways a burden, Dur- 
ing the hot summers, he complained, the chauffeur-driven 
black cars turned into sweatboxes. = 
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Life-styles of the rich and Communist: a Central Committee member leaving the Kremlin last week in high automotive style 
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Headed for the Dustheap 


Once upon a time, communism claimed to be the future. How Lenin’s party 
rose to power and then disintegrated is this century’s most gripping tale 


By OTTO FRIEDRICH 


“This music makes me want to 

speak sweet nonsense and pat on 

the head people who can create 

such beauty while living in this 
filthy hell. Nowadays we can't pat heads 
We've got to hit heads, hit them without 
mercy.” 

Lenin, on listening to Beethoven 


The first Congress of the Russian Social 
Democratic Workers’ Party, later to be 
come the Communist Party, consisted of 
just nine delegates representing four labor 
unions, a workers’ newspaper and the Jew 
ish Social Democratic Bund. The nine del 
egates met in Minsk on the first three days 
of March 1898, proclaimed themselves a 
party, called for the overthrow of the Ro- 
manov rulers and then returned to their 
homes, where eight of the nine were 
promptly arrested, The fact that the heirs 
of this absurd little group actually did over- 
throw the Russian government not 22 
years later was due largely to the malign 
genius of one man who wasn't even present 
at the Minsk meeting: Vladimir Ulyanov, 
who called himself Lenin (also at various 
times Meyer, Richter and Jordanov). 

Son of a highly cultured schoolteacher, 
Lenin was expelled from school for taking 
part in a student protest. While idling at 
home, he discovered the works of Karl 
Marx, which prophesied the inevitable col- 
lapse of capitalism and its empires. He did 
finally get a law degree, but his fascination 
with Marxism led him to Switzerland, to an 
encounter with the exiled Georgi Plekha- 
nov, the éminence grise of Russian Marx- 
ism; then to meetings with other radicals in 
Paris and Berlin; then, on his return home, 
to arrest, trial, jail and exile in Siberia. So 
Lenin was far away when the Social Demo- 
cratic Party was born in Minsk and then 
nearly destroyed. But when he emerged 
from Siberia in 1900, he once again joined 
forces with Plekhanov and vowed to start a 
newspaper that would organize a rebirth of 
the Social Democrats beyond the reach of 
the Czar’s police. Lenin’s newspaper, Iskra 


(Spark), appeared in Munich at the end of 


that year, and a second meeting of the par- 
ty opened in Brussels in 1903. 

The tiny party immediately divided. 
Lenin was determined that it should re 
main small, highly disciplined and “as con- 








Workers of the world, unite: Lenin exhorting comrades in Moscow's Red Square, May Day, 1919 


spiratorial as possible.” It must be the 
“vanguard of the working class” but no 
more than a vanguard. Lenin’s more open- 
minded opponents wanted to take in any 
and all supporters, find partners and make 
coalitions. Lenin, as usual, insisted on get- 
ting his way, and he got it. With their ma- 
jority, the Leninists took the name of Bol- 
shevik, after bolshoi, big. The smaller 
group was called Mensheviks (minority) 
This split in revolutionary strategies 
lasted for decades, and though the Bolshe- 
viks claimed a majority, they were often 
outvoted within the party. Plekhanov tend- 
ed to side with the Mensheviks, and so 


did an obstreperously brilliant newcomer 
named Lev Bronstein, who signed his fiery 
pamphlets with the name Trotsky. Lenin 
fought ruthlessly for control. He de- 
nounced his opponents as not Social Dem 
ocrats but “Social Chauvinists,” as “puer- 
ile,” as “windbags”; after he lost a vote, 
he would accuse the winners of spiritless 
“parliamentarianism.” When the Russian 
workers rose up in the largely spontaneous 
revolt of 1905, it was Trotsky, still only 25, 
who headed St. Petersburg’s first soviet of 
workers and temporarily seized power in 
its name; when the Czar’s soldiers crushed 
the revolt, Trotsky was sent to Siberia (he 
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soon escaped on a hijacked sleigh). Lenin 
remained in Geneva, planning, maneuver- 
ing. In 1912 he finally had the strength to 
expel all the Mensheviks from his party. 

It was World War I, which the exiled 
Lenin fervently opposed, that finally 
brought him to the threshold of victory. 
Battered by German triumphs, dishearten- 
ed by bread riots and other signs of popular 
hostility, Czar Nicholas Il abdicated in 
March 1917 and handed over power to a 
provisional government headed by the 
conservative Prince Lvov. Lenin passion- 





Khrushchev 


Brezhnev 


ately argued that the time for revolution 
was now. 

Lenin could hardly lead a revolution 
from exile in Geneva, of course, but when 
he asked Berlin for permission to travel 
home through Germany, the Germans 
happily agreed to provide him with a 
sealed railway carriage (rather like a con- 
tainer for a deadly bacillus) and even allo- 
cated secret funds to aid his plans to stop 
the war. And so, after ten more years of ex- 
ile, Lenin finally arrived by train at the Fin- 
land Station in Petrograd on April 16, 
1917. He climbed onto an armored car and 
began making a speech. “The people need 


peace. The people need bread. The people 
need land,” he cried. “And they give you 
war, hunger, no bread We must fight 
for the social revolution.” : 

When rioting broke out in July, Prince 
Lvov banned the Bolsheviks (who grew 
fourfold, to hundreds of thousands, in 
1917), sent Lenin into hiding and arrested 
Trotsky (newly arrived from New York 
City and newly allied with Lenin). Lvov 
then resigned in favor of his War Minister, 
Alexander Kerensky, who called in troops 
to maintain order in the capital and shut 
down Bolshevik newspapers. Trotsky, out 
of jail again, mobilized Red Guards to de- 
fend the Petrograd soviet, which he now 
headed. The government troops would not 
fight. Lenin called for an armed uprising. 
Almost without opposition, the Bolsheviks 
seized government buildings, electric 
plants, the post office and finally the Win- 
ter Palace, where Kerensky’s Cabinet had 
taken refuge. 

The next day, Nov, 8, Lenin appeared 
before the Congress of Soviets, rejected all 
talk of a socialist coalition government and 
insisted on an all-Bolshevik Cabinet. He 
became Premier, with Trotsky as Foreign 
Minister. This was not because the Bolshe- 
viks were the biggest or most popular par- 
ty. In elections for a constituent assembly, 
they won only 25% of the votes, in contrast 
to about 62% for various moderate social- 
ist groups, notably the peasant-backed So- 
cialist Revolutionaries, and 13% for vari- 
ous bourgeois partics. Dismissing that as a 
“formal, juridical” matter, Lenin simply 
disbanded the constituent assembly after 
one meeting. And in 1918 he banned all 
parties other than his own, which he had 
renamed the Communist Party. 

In taking such high-handed actions, Le- 
nin now had the weapon of a new police 
force known as the Cheka, which autho- 
rized local soviets to “arrest and shoot im- 
mediately” all members of “counterrevo- 
lutionary organizations.” When a Socialist 
Revolutionary named Fanny Kaplan shot 
Lenin in the neck, the Cheka rounded up 
and executed 500 of her party comrades in 
one night. Lenin’s view: “We have never 
renounced and cannot renounce terror.” 
As for the future role of the Communists, 
the Eighth Party Congress decreed in 1919 
that “the Russian Communist Party should 
master for itself undivided political su- 
premacy in the soviets and practical super- 
vision over all their work.” 

But governing a disintegrating nation 
was difficult. Although Trotsky made 
peace with the Germans in the Treaty of | 
Brest-Litovsk, Berlin’s price was the sep- 
aration from Russia of Poland, the Baltic | 
states and the Ukraine. British and 
French troops landed in Murmansk to 
keep Russian supplies out of German 
hands. Various anti-Bolshevik ‘*White” 
armies sprang up in the south and in Sibe- 
ria. Japanese and American troops land- 
ed in Vladivostok. | 

By the time all those forces were 
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1903 The party splits into the 
Lenin-led Bolsheviks (the majority) 
and the Mensheviks (the minority). 


1917 Czar Nicholas Il abdicates, 
and political parties are legalized. 
Lenin leads the Bolsheviks to power in 
the October Revolution. 
be The Bolsheviks disband the 
freely elected assembly, establish 
one-party rule and rename themselves 
the All-Russian Communist Party. 


1922 The USSR. is officially 
formed. 


1924 Lenin dies, and during the 
next three years Joseph Stalin 


-outmaneuvers his rivals for power. 


1929 The collectivization of 
agriculture begins, and results in the 
deaths of millions of peasants by 
murder and starvation 


193644 Stalin consolidates his 
authority and starts the mass political 
purges that claim millions of more 
lives during the next four years. 


1941 Stalin assumes the post of 
Prime Minister to accompany his role 
as head of the party. 


1952 The party is renamed the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU). 


1953 Stalin dies and later that year 
is succeeded by Nikita Khrushchev, 60. 


1956 Khrushchev details the 
horrors of Stalin's rule at a closed 
session of the 20th Party Congress and 
begins his destalinization policies, 
inspiring a generation of party officials, 
including Mikhail Gorbachev. 


1964 Khrushchev is ousted and 
replaced by Leonid Brezhnev, 58 


1977 The new Soviet constitution 
formally recognizes the “leading and 
guiding role” of the C.P.S.U 

1982 Brezhnev dies and is replaced 
by Yuri Andropov, 68 


1984 Andropov dies and is 
replaced by Konstantin Chemenko, 74 


1985 Chernenko dies and is 
replaced by Mikhail Gorbachev, 54 


1986 Gorbachev spells out his 
reform programs of glasnost and 
perestroika. 


1988 Party members approve 
Gorbachev's proposals for a dramatic 
revamping of the political system 


1989 A new legislative body, the 
Congress of People’s Deputies, is 
elected, and Gorbachev becomes its 
President 


1990 At Gorbachev's urging, the 
Central Committee votes to surrender 
the party's monopoly on power 














| kov too. By 1929, without ever 





pushed back or negotiated away, the Sovi- 
ets’ hastily nationalized and collectivized 
economy was a shambles. By 1920 industri- 
al production had dropped to about 15% 
of the prewar level; runaway inflation had 
made the ruble nearly worthless; foreign 
trade had plummeted to almost zero. Peas- 
ants whose crops were requisitioned for 
the cities began hiding their harvests or not 
harvesting at all, and in 1921 famine killed 
uncounted millions. 


onfronted with this disaster, Lenin 

zigzagged. According to the New 

Economic Policy inaugurated in 
1921, private enterprise was once again 
permitted, farmers could keep or sell more 
of their crops, overtime pay was restored, a 
new state bank reformed the currency 
(sound familiar?), Predictably enough, im- 
provements soon followed—production 
up, trade up. But in this ambiguous mo- 
ment of success, Lenin suffered a stroke. 
He struggled to stay at his post, to finish his 
work, but two more strokes increasingly 
paralyzed him, and after 22 months of de- 
cline, he died in 1924, at only 53. 

He left a party deeply divided over the 
New Economic Policy, which Trotsky and 
others criticized as a return to capitalism, 
and over its whole future. Many consid- 
ered Trotsky the natural heir. But 
Lenin unfortunately left the party 
machinery in the hands of a Gen- 
eral Secretary even more ruthless 
than he had been. Joseph Vissa- 
rionovich Dzhugashvili, who had 
adopted the nom de guerre of Sta- 
lin (meaning steel), was a Geor- 
gian, a onetime seminarian. He 
had made himself particularly 
useful by staging several armed 
robberies to replenish the Bolshe- 
vik party treasury. He was smart, 
tough and a master of intrigue. 

In his political testament, Le- 
nin had urged his heirs to “re- 
move Stalin” on the grounds that 
he was rude and abused his pow- 
er. Stalin shrewdly formed an alli- 
ance with two of Lenin’s oldest 
comrades, Gregori Zinoviev, who 
was then chief of the non-Russian 
Communist parties assembled in 
the Comintern, and Lev Kame- 
nev, a Politburo member. This tri- 
umvirate controlled enough votes 
to block Trotsky and keep Stalin 
at the party helm. 

After defeating Trotsky, Sta- 
lin broke with his allies and joined 
forces with the more conservative 
leaders Nikolai Bukharin and 
Alexei Rykov. In the late 1920s he 
drove Trotsky, Zinoviev and Ka- 
menev out of the party, then 
turned against Bukharin and Ry- 


having held any government post, 
he was master of all he surveyed. 


He ordered a relentless program Democratizer Gorbachev and consolidator Lenin 


of forced industrialization and collective 
farming, a program that cost millions of 
lives. Trotsky fled into exile. 

In 1936, as the uncrowned Czar of all 
the Russias, Stalin drew up a new constitu- 
tion that described the Communist Party, 
which always remained an élite, never en- 
rolling more than 10% of the adult popula- 
tion, as “the leading core of all organiza- 
tions ... both public and state.” Between 
1939 and 1952, however, Stalin held no 
party congresses. He preferred to run 
things by himself, as demonstrated in the 
great purge trials of 1936-38. 

Lenin believed in purges, but he had 
never attempted anything on this scale. Be- 
fore a fascinated and rather horrified 
world, one broken old Bolshevik after an- 
other stood up in court and confessed to 
myriad forms of treason, corruption and 
sabotage. Almost 50 of them were sen- 
tenced to death, including Zinoviev, Rykov 
and Secret Police Chief G.G. Yagoda, 
Marshal Mikhail Tukhachevsky, one of the 
heroes of the civil war, was sent to a firing 
squad, along with seven other generals, 
Many others died in secret. And as a kind 
of horrid climax to the purge, a Soviet 
agent befriended Trotsky in Mexico City, 
then hacked him to death in 1940 with a 
steel-bladed alpenstock. 
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Despite such crimes, this was a period 
of great growth and strength for the Com- 
munist Party all around the world. In a 
time of global depression and the sinister 
rise of fascism, many people regarded both | 
capitalism and democracy as doomed and 
Communism as the wave of the future. 
Precisely because it was militant and au- 
thoritarian and claimed to have all the an- 
swers, Communism attracted people as di- 
verse as André Malraux, Paul Robeson, 
Bertolt Brecht. Their allegiance took a se- 
vere beating when Stalin negotiated an al- 
liance with Hitler that enabled the Nazis to 
start World War II in 1939. But when Hit- 
ler invaded Russia in 1941, the Soviets sud- 
denly became admired members of the 
Western alliance. 

When Stalin died in 1953, he was far 
gone in paranoia, convinced that a cabal 
of Jewish doctors was trying to poison 
him. Only after shooting Stalin’s reptilian 
police chief, Lavrenty Beria, did the 
Kremlin survivors, notably the new Com- 
munist Party Secretary, Nikita Khru- 
shchev, try to shift to a new policy known 
as “the thaw.” In a four-hour speech be- 
fore the 20th Party Congress, supposedly 
secret but widely leaked, Khrushchev de- 
scribed to the faithful for the first time the 
full range of Stalin’s crimes. (“But where 
were you during all those years?” 
one listener asked Khrushchev, 
according to a joke at the time. 
“Who said that?” shouted Khru- 
shchev, who had been one of Sta- 
lin’s commissars in the Ukraine. 
Silence. “That’s where I was,” 
said Khrushchev.) 

That same year, 1956, the 
thaw melted too quickly as far as 
the Kremlin was concerned. Pol- 
ish crowds demonstrated to de- 
mand a change of leadership. The 
Hungarians even overthrew their 
government and enjoyed one 
heady week of independence. 
Then Khrushchev sent in Soviet 
tanks to restore the old order. 
When he was forced out in 1964, 
Leonid Brezhnev seemed even 
more determined to maintain that 
old order forever, sending more 
tanks to suppress Czech indepen- 
dence in 1968 and warning that he 
would do so again whenever nec- 
essary. He too proclaimed a new 
constitution in 1977, declaring 
more strongly than ever that the 
Communist Party was “the lead- 
ing and guiding force of Soviet 
society.” 

It sometimes seemed that the 
tank-backed Communist Party 
monolith was now immovable, 
impenetrable, even immortal. But 
Brezhnev died, and so did his two 
successors, and the unthinkable 
idea of Communists actually sur- 
rendering power slowly began to 
become thinkable. ae 
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“A Great Day for Germany” | 


_ World 


But Moscow’s long memory remains the biggest obstacle 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 
yon If it’s not one problem, it’s an- 
RAD other. After surrendering his 
ORS party’s monopoly on power last 
44° ‘W? week, Mikhail Gorbachev 


turned his attention to a separate issue that 
he and his countrymen find painful: the in- 
cipient unification of Germany. On Satur- 
day West German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl arrived in Moscow for two hours of 
talks with the Soviet President. Emerging 
from their meeting, Kohl declared that 
Gorbachev had promised to respect a unit- 
ed Germany. Kohl and his Foreign Minis- 
ter, Hans-Dictrich Genscher, said a plan 
for unification, in concert with France, 
Britain, the U.S. and the Soviet Union, 
would be ready by this year. It was, Kohl 
said, “a great day for Germany.” 

During the weeks that Soviet leaders 
have been preoccupied with remaking 
their party and government, the pressure 
for unity inside the two Germanys has 
mounted faster than was predicted even in 
this age of sudden European transforma- 
tions. In Bonn last week, Kohl won his co- 


vo 


East Germans in Leipzig demanding “We want one new Germany” 





alition government’s approval for talks 
with East Berlin on a monetary union that 
would make the deutsche mark the curren- 
cy in both Germanys. He also set up a Cab- 
inet-level committee to devise specific 
plans and legislation for political unifica- 
tion. Discussions on the merger would be- 
gin with the new East German government 
to be elected on March 18. 

Even the caretaker Communist-led gov- 
ernment in East Berlin, which previously ar- 
gued for a separate socialist existence in 
some kind of confederal relationship, has 
thrown in its hand. Unification is possible, 
Prime Minister Hans Modrow says, but only 
if the newly formed state remains neutral, 
unaffiliated with either NATO or the War- 
saw Pact. Bonn and its allies reject that idea 
but counter with one presented by 
Genscher. A unified Germany should re- 
main in NATO, he proposed, but allied 
troops or military structures should stay out 
of the areas that are now East Germany. In 
Moscow for his own set of talks, U.S. Secre- 
tary of State James Baker hinted that Wash- 
ington may be flexible on a united Germa- 
ny’s status within NATO, but he said, “Who 











The merger is moving so fast that it is turning into an acquisition of East Berlin by Bonn. 
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in the way of unification 








knows how all this will turn out?” Last week 
the Soviet Union refused to accept 
Genscher’s formulation. 

None of Germany’s neighbors have 
been cheering the prospect of its rebirth as 
the largest European state and economy 
west of the U.S.S.R. The Soviets, with their 
carefully nurtured memories of World 
War II, have been the most negative of all. 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
has referred to “the revival of sinister shad- 
ows of the past” and said the world needs 
guarantees that the danger of war will nev- 
er again arise in Germany. The Soviet 
Union’s own borders will have to be firmly 
secured, Politburo member Alexander Ya- 
kovlev insisted last weck, reflecting Soviet 
irritation at Kohl for refusing to renounce 
claims to prewar territories now incorpo- 
rated into Poland. “We are in favor of a 
European Germany,” Yakovlev said, “not 
a German Europe.” 





ohl’s mission to Moscow, arranged 

at his urgent request, was one of re- 

assurance. “To those who say the 
Germans want to create a Fourth Reich,” 
he said before his departure, “there are 
two clear answers. First, after 40 years we 
have proved ourselves to be serious and re- 
liable partners in Europe, and second, we 
are a country that is prepared to strength- 
en the European Parliament.” He carried 
to Gorbachev a promise that Bonn would 
take Sovict security interests into account 
and his assurance that he still favored a 
step-by-step plan for unification. He built 
his case on the argument that his unity pro- 
posal would prevent regional instability by 
providing “economic reconstruction” for a 
pauperized East Germany. 

One of the forces driving the rush to- 
ward unification is apprehension. Many of 
the 16 million East Germans fear that unity 
will be delayed, that West Germany’s gen- 
erous benefits for arrivals from the East 
will be cut, that their own economy will im- 
plode. So they flee in vast numbers to the 
West: 344,000 last year, an additional 
58,000 last month, almost 2,000 every day. 

Most of those leaving now are the 
young and people with skills to offer in the 
West’s job market. Their departure further 
slows production in East German factories | 
and cripples social services, increasing the | 
pressure on others to follow them. As its 
population flows west, the East’s economic 
crisis has deepened to the point that simple 
absorption seems as likely as formal unifi- 
cation. Kohl's call for monetary unity could 
cause a host of technical problems, but he 
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made it for political reasons—to prop up 
the East and give its people enough hope 
for the future to keep them at home. 
} Next month’s election could slow the 
westward movement if a strong, unity- 
| oriented noncommunist government 
| emerges. With that in mind, West German 
| parties have taken to the campaign trail 
and are boosting their East German off- 
shoots with funds, equipment and advice. 
Kohl’s Christian Democratic Union is 
| backing a coalition of three center-right 
| parties. He and 50 other CDuU politicians 
will attend rallies in East Berlin, Magde- 
burg, Leipzig and other cities. The West's 
Social Democratic Party has been support- 
ing its Eastern counterpart, with former 
Chancellor Willy Brandt, the Nobel laure- 
ate who invented the conciliatory policy of 
Ostpolitik, drawing hundreds of thousands 














of East Germans to hear his speeches. | 

An opinion poll released last week in- 
dicated that the East’s spp, with unifica- 
tion at the top of its platform, was favored 
by 38% of eligible voters. Second, at a mi- 
nuscule 7%, is the Party of Democratic So- 
cialism, the former Communists. The East 
German cpu, one of the three parties 
backed by Kohl’s party, attracted only 5%. 
Other samplings indicate that some 76% of 
East Germans favor unification. 

No matter how much Germans support 
a merger, Bonn officials fear that the Sovi- 
et Union, with 390,000 troops based on 
East German soil, could prevent it. spp 
strategist Egon Bahr suggests that Mod- 
row’s call for neutrality may be worth look- 
ing at. If the Warsaw Pact dissolves quickly | 
and if NATO becomes a political grouping, 
Bahr argues, neutrality would lose its | 


meaning in “a Europe free of alliances,” 
where “there would be nobody to be neu- 
tral against.” Most Germans, however, re- 
sist the idea of loosening ties with the West 
and doubt the feasibility of neutralizing 
such a large state. 

Moscow still stands behind Modrow’s 
demand for neutrality, but it also wants to 
reconvene the 35-nation Helsinki Confer- 
ence this year to produce a treaty that would 
legally end World War II and guarantee all 
existing European frontiers. Washington 


| now seems ready to go along. If such a con- 


ference is held, it might create a Europe in 
which there is technically no one to be neu- 
tral—or belligerent—against. But the Sovi- 
ets will need more than a one-day visit and 
soothing words from Helmut Kohl to be 


| convinced of that. —Reported by Paul Hofheinz/ 


Moscow and James O. Jackson/Bonn 











Why Are These Men Smiling? 


WwW ith so much going on in Moscow 
and in the Germanys last week, it 
was tempting to prejudge the meeting 
between the foreign ministers of the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. as a matter of mi- 
nor consequence. The Soviets seemed 
so distracted—understandably so— 
that even as Secretary of State James 
Baker flew into Moscow to prepare for 
the June superpower summit, he was 
uncertain whether his schedule would 
hold up. His engagement with Soviet 
counterpart Eduard Shevardnadze had 
already been rebooked twice. Then an 
apologetic Shevardnadze was forced to 
push their first appointment back an 
hour and had to duck out of the historic 
party conference to keep his date. 

But it was worth the wait. When 
Baker and Shevardnadze emerged 
from 2/4 days of marathon meetings, in- 








cluding nearly four hours with a visibly 
weary Gorbachev, they had accom- 
plished a remarkable amount. Not only had they cleared many 
of the hurdles blocking a treaty to decrease strategic weapons 
but the Soviets came close to agreeing with Bush’s week-old 
proposal to cut back troops in Europe. 

Though criticized for not reaping a peace dividend, Bush has 
insisted that U.S. weapons were the necessary collateral for deals 
with Moscow, and his tenacity apparently paid off. Foryears both 
sides have been dickering over the fine points of a strategic mis- 
sile treaty and got nowhere on reducing troops in Europe. But in 
the past week they went a long way toward settling crucial issues 
brought up during previous negotiations, including the Decem- 
ber summit in Malta. Baker and Shevardnadze settled in princi- 
ple two major sticking points and agreed to finesse a third that 
had been holding up an agreement reducing long-range nuclear 
weapons. The Soviets accepted the U.S. plan for a phased aboli- 
tion of chemical weapons. And Moscow formally eliminated 
linkage between missile reductions and the U.S. Star Wars pro- 
gram, as Gorbachev had earlier hinted he would. “I think it’s 
moved the process along very, very smartly,” declared Baker. 

Perhaps most important, Gorbachev said he would agree 





Bridging gaps: James Baker and Eduard Shevardnadze in Moscow last week 


to limit conventional forces in Europe on both sides to the 
195,000 troops that Bush had proposed a week earlier, but 
with a key difference. Bush’s plan would have allowed the U.S. 
to keep an additional 30,000 soldiers on the continent outside 
Central Europe—in Britain and Turkey, for example. The So- 
viet leader rejected that asymmetry, saying he would accept ei- 
ther 195,000 or 225,000 for both sides. Whatever the final to- 
tal, Gorbachev made it plain he agrees with Bush that the 
changes in Eastern Europe allow sizable reductions in forces. 
But he also in effect accepted Bush’s premise that the U.S. 
should retain a large military presence in Europe. 

The U.S. had expected Moscow to ask for even deeper cuts 
in troop strength, so the simple parity demanded by Gorba- 
chev seemed almost certain to find approval in Washington, 
especially since the U.S. has tried to eliminate the Soviet 
asymmetrical advantage in conventional forces for 16 years. 
Baker called Gorbachev's counteroffer “very close to the 
President’s proposal.” It could all make for a satisfying sum- 
mit in Washington next June, — By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 
Reported by Michael Duffy with Bush and Christopher Ogden with Baker 
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MILLER DISCOVERS 
SIGNIFICANT BREWING 








BREAKTHROUGH. 


Pe gives Miller Mile Sharps 
real beer taste in a non- 
aleohohe brew: 





The breakthrough les 
ma unique new brewing 
process. 

Most non-alcoholic malt 
beverages start out as regular 
beer, and then the alcohol 1s 
removed. Unfortunately, so 
1s a good deal of the taste. 

Sharps, on the other hand, 
is the result of Millers:brew-— 


During brewing, the 
temperature remains lower 
so alcohol production ts munt- 
muzed. What ts produced ts a 
great beer taste. 

Try Miller Sharps. The 
breakthrough taste that lets 
you Ree 7} 























Emerging into the light after more than 27 years in jail, Mandela, hand in hand with his wife Winnie, raised the clenched fist of victory 


SOUTH AFRICA 





By BRUCE W. NELAN 





he sentence in the courtroom that 
day in June 1964 was life in prison. 
The verdict of history will hardly 
judge Nelson Mandela a common crimi- 
nal. Despite the government's determina- 
tion to lock him away for good and crush 
his liberation movement, the unrelenting 
crusade to abolish apartheid that he waged 
from a prison cell over the decades made 
him the supreme symbol of the black strug- 
gle in South Africa. 
At 4:15 p.m. local time on Sunday, Feb. 
11, Nelson Mandela walked out of the Vic- 
tor Verster Prison Farm near Cape 
Town—free at last. It was, said an an- 
nouncer for the official South African 
Broadcasting Corp., “the moment that a 
majority of South Africans, and the world, 
have been waiting for.” 
As the solemn, unsmiling nationalist 
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No Easy WalktoFreedom 


As De Klerk opens the prison door, Nelson Mandela is faced with the challenge 
of his lifetime: how to bring racial harmony to the land of apartheid 


leader emerged hand in hand with his wife 
Winnie, throngs of supporters broke into a 
thunderous cheer. Then a broad smile 
lighted his face, and he raised a clenched 
fist in the sign of victory. Without saying a 
word, Mandela climbed into a BMW sedan 
and headed for his first public appearance 
in more than 27 years, at a massive rally in 
the heart of Cape Town. Outside city hall, 
hundreds of thousands of blacks gathered 
just to catch a glimpse of the leader many 
had never seen. 

A bulky 200-pounder when the prison 
doors closed behind him, Mandela is now 
a slim, white-haired statesman of 71. He 
has referred to his quarter-century behind 
bars as “long, lonely, wasted years.’ The 
tinge of bitterness is understandable, but 
the years were not entirely wasted. He has 
been planning a long time for this day, and 
blacks—and many whites—eagerly await 
his guiding hand to lead the nation toward 
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a resolution: of their racial antagonism. 
In his home township of Soweto, de- 
spite steady rain and long hours of wait- 
ing, excited crowds of young people | 
danced and chanted around Mandela's | 
house. Children sang, “Mandela is com- 
ing! Mandela is coming!” Declared a jubi- 
lant Archbishop Desmond Tutu: “We 
want to touch him and say, Here he is, this 
man who has such a crucial role to play in 
the making of this new South Africa.” 
Mandela has already committed him- 
self to serve as the “facilitator” for negoti- 
ations between the black majority and the 
white minority government intended to 
draw up a new constitution granting pow- 
er to all races. In fact, there will have to be 
several stages before that. While State 
President F.W. de Klerk’s legalization of 
the African National Congress earlier this 
month was accompanied by relaxation 
measures that met most of the A.N.C.’s 








preconditions, the 3'-year-old state of 
emergency remains in place and up to 300 
activists convicted of violent crimes are 
still in jail. That situation, says Mandela, 
will have to change if a “climate for nego- 
tiations” is to be established. 

How the A.N.c. will re-enter the coun- 
try’s political life and who will take part 
in talks must still be worked out. Tutu 
predicted that Mandela will immediately 
become the focus for black aspirations 
and a unifying force. He is almost univer- 
sally viewed as a leader of the A.N.C., but 
he now holds no official post in the Con- 
gress and is technically responsible to its 
leaders in Lusaka. He will have to work 
out with them just what formal role he 
will play. 


e Klerk first announced that Man- 

dela would be released “without 

delay” on Feb. 2. Then came a 
nerve-racking interval, recalling the years 
of slice-at-a-time tactics the government 
has used to neutralize black reaction. 
Mandela was kept waiting while the gov- 
ernment whittled away at its proviso that 
he must renounce violence. Last Saturday 
De Klerk simply declared, “I came to the 
conclusion that he is committed to a 
peaceful solution and a peaceful pro- 
Pretoria had long worried that 
when Mandela appeared on the streets of 
Soweto once again, black townships all 
over the country would explode into un- 
controllable demonstrations. De Klerk 
still worries about that. After announcing 
Mandela’s release, he called for calm and 
stability as the “conditions that would en- 
able me to lift the state of emergency.” 
He made it clear that the government will 
monitor Mandela’s homecoming to test 
law-and-order in the black townships. 

Much of the shock had already been 
absorbed after De Klerk’s Feb. 2 speech. 
Most South Africans seemed to accept 
the fact of sweeping change—but not 
white hard-liners. The Conservative Party 
threatened a campaign of demonstrations 
and strikes to force De Klerk out of of- 
fice. The neofascist Afrikaner Resistance 
Movement sent hundreds of khaki-clad, 
heavily armed marchers into Pretoria’s 
streets, shouting “Hang De Klerk, hang 
Mandela!” 

Just such threats had slowed the re- 
lease process. Several government minis- 
ters they feared Mandela’s life 
would be in danger. “He has a high pro- 
file and runs a risk,” said De Klerk last 
Saturday. He could be threatened “by all 
sorts of people, radicals from the far left 
and the far right.” An assassination 
would inevitably be blamed on the gov- 
ernment and trigger a nationwide tide of 
violence. Government officials urged 
Mandela to accept police protection af- 
ter his release, but he apparently 
spurned the offer. 

The A.N.C. is racing to organize itself 
for the next phase. Its executive commit- 





cess.” 


said 





tee is to meet this week in Lusaka to de- 
cide when to open new offices in South 
Africa and whether to send home an es- 
timated 15,000 exiles. It will also have to 
readdress long-term political strategy 
amid the competing priorities of its po- 
litical and military wings. But Thabo 
Mbeki, director of international affairs, 
speculated that the first thing Mandela 
might do is begin a struggle to force the 
government to lift the state of emergen- 
cy and free all political prisoners. It 





enti 





could turn out that De Klerk, having or- 
dered Mandela’s release, would encounter 
him next at the head of an antigovernment 
protest instead of across the bargaining ta- 
ble. The A.N.C. meeting, said Mbeki, could 
decide whether to call for such demon- 
strations or to accept De Klerk’s actions 
as evidence of good faith and seek nego- 
tiations immediately. Thanks to discus- 
sions he held in prison with visiting 
antiapartheid leaders, Mandela's think- 
ing is widely known. He supports 


The centers of power: In the first photo of Mandela to be published since the mid-1960s, 


De Klerk meets him in Cape Town on Friday, two days before the prisoner's release 
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the so-called Harare Declaration, produced 
by the A.N.C. last year as a blueprint for nego- 
tiation. Once all preconditions for talks are 
met, the declaration says, an interim govern- 
ment should be established to abolish all 
apartheid laws and prepare for an election 
on the basis of one-person, one-vote major- 
ity rule. Mandela also still firmly adheres to 
the Freedom Charter, which calls for redis- 
tribution of South Africa’s wealth and na- 
tionalization of banks and corporations, as 
“the most important political document” 
adopted by his organization. 

In practical terms, negotiations between 
Mandela and the government have been go- 
ing on for a long time. He met over the years 
with four Cabinet ministers and two State 
Presidents about preconditions and how to 
meet them. Now the discussions have grown 
substantive. Minister for Constitutional De- 
velopment Gerrit Viljoen, the government’s 
chief negotiator with the black majority, has 
rejected the A.N.c. demand for an interim 
government. Any talks, he said, would be 
held under the authority of the present gov- 
ernment. In his view, the next step should be 
talks about formal negotiations. There will 
have to be a period of confidence building, 
“trying to understand exactly what the op- 
posing views and attitudes are.” 

Viljoen argues that it is now time for the 
A.N.C. to stop talking about continuing 
armed struggle and offer some conciliatory 
gesture. “It is only fair,” he says, “that in an- 
swer to the considerable strides the State 
President has taken, some steps should be 
taken on the other side to narrow the gap.” 
Viljoen expects that Mandela will be not just 
a facilitator of talks but a central figure in ne- 
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Young Mandela supporters in Soweto 


Most blacks say, “He is our leader.” 





gotiating a new South African constitution. 
“His stature and qualities are quite clear to 
anybody who has ever talked with him,” said 
Viljoen. At the same time, he said, if the 
A.N.C. does no more than repeat its precon- 
ditions and demands, that would “raise a 
question mark about their seriousness, their 
commitment and their integrity.” 

Such comments indicate the South Afri- 
can government's confidence that it has won 
a round with its concessions, including Man- 
dela’s release, and that Pretoria will be able 
tocontrol the negotiating process. By freeing 
the antiapartheid movement's spiritual lead- 














er, De Klerk believes he is turning a myth 
back into a man. By legalizing the a.N.c., he 
removes its cloak of underground heroism 
and turns it into an ordinary political party. 
Both Mandela and his organization will then 
be forced by circumstance and expectation to 
make compromises. And compromises are 
expected to anger and disillusion segments of 
the black majority, giving the government 
opportunities to divide the opposition. 

From Pretoria’s point of view, the long- 
er talks drag on, the better. De Klerk hopes 
to win international approval—and the 
end of economic sanctions—by simply 
opening negotiations with legitimate black 
leaders. He also hopes that prolonged talks 
will stall the antiapartheid movement and 
drain the fervor from its protests. 

Black leaders take exactly the opposite 
view. At least some members of the A.N.C. 
have seen during the past six months how 
powerless citizens have seized power all 
over Eastern Europe. With Mandela free, 
a leader not only in spirit but also in per- 
son, black South Africans could finally 
muster the unity to do the same. Years of 
protest and suppression have politicized 
them as never before and given rise to pow- 
erful antiapartheid coalitions. Skillfully led 
and adequately financed, such organiza- 
tions could fill South Africa’s streets and 
apply more pressure than the government 
has yet encountered. The notion that Man- 
dela would soon be freed has focused ev- 
eryone’s attention on negotiations, but the 
political future of his country may depend 
in large part on the man and woman in 
the street. Reported by Peter Hawthorne/ 
Cape Town and Scott MacLeod/Johannesburg 








Jesse Comes Calling 


he Rev. Jesse Jackson likes to be where the action is, and 
so he was in South Africa just in time for the release of 
Nelson Mandela. “It’s a bold and courageous act,” said Jack- 
son, lauding State President F.W. de Klerk’s announcement. 
De Klerk looked less kindly on Jackson’s visit. Asked if the ar- 


rival of the American politician had any 
bearing on the timing of Mandela’s re- 
lease, De Klerk replied tersely, “His 
presence is totally irrelevant.” 

In his first trip to the country in near- 
ly eleven years, Jackson has not exactly 
been welcomed by the white establish- 
ment in South Africa. Even before his 
plane touched down, Foreign Minister 
Roelof (“Pik”) Botha accused him of 
doing some double-talking in getting his 
visa. At a stopover in London, Jackson 
repeated his strong support for sanctions 
against the South African government. 
Said Botha: “It is a pity he made these 
remarks about sanctions, because he 
made exactly the opposite remarks to my 
Ambassador [in Washington] when they 
had private talks.” 





But what really galled Botha was Jackson’s apparent de- 
sire to share in the glow of Mandela’s release. “The govern- 


ment’s decisions [on Mandela] were taken before the arrival 











Awelcoming embrace from Sisulu 


13 
3 who was released last year after 26 years 
E in prison. Jackson has been repeatedly 

|¢ denied visas since his last trip in 1979, 
? when he labeled the government a “ter- 


of Mr. Jackson,” Botha said. “He can come and enjoy the af- 
termath, but he can certainly not claim any credit for having 
been a player on the field.” 

Jackson was in the country for a twelve-day visit as a guest 
of the South African Council of Churches and Walter Sisulu, 


an African National Congress leader 


roristic dictatorship.” 
This time he avoided stirring up 


controversy. He declined to respond to 


Botha’s charges, and he turned down a 
request to lead a protest against a visit- 
ing English cricket team. Still, black 
South Africans were unrestrained in 
their welcome for the American cleric. 
In Soweto, where he visited Sisulu, 


Jackson was followed by scores of sing- 


ing and dancing people who, in addition 
to their traditional paeans to Mandela 
and the A.N.C., chanted “Long live Jes- 
se Jackson!” “ 
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JAPAN 


World 


In the Diet, It’s All in the Family 








The prevalence of second-generation politicians raises fears that 
politics is being restricted to an élite kinship network 


By KUMIKO MAKIHARA TOKYO 


For Foreign Minister Zentaro Ko- 
saka, 78, wasn’t running for anything; 
yet there he stood at an election rally be- 
fore 2,000 people wearing white head- 
bands marked victory. Thanking them 
for their longtime support, he said, “I have 





but there’s still a lot left to do.” Then he 
suggested who might do it: “Please let 
Kenji work with you to carry that out.” The 
elder Kosaka was campaigning for his son 
in hopes of continuing a family tradition. 
Three generations of the Kosaka clan have 
controlled the mountainous Nagano dis- 
trict, north of Tokyo. 

As the old leaders of Japan’s long-rul- 
ing Liberal Democratic Party begin to re- 
tire, more and more young sons are riding 
into office on their parents’ coattails. 
About 40% of the 325 L.p.p. candidates 
running in the Feb. 18 Lower House elec- 
tions are children of Diet members. These 


party, now in jeopardy after losing its ma- 
jority in the Upper House last July, can 
hold on to control of the government it has 
dominated for 35 years. But the prevalence 
of the nisei giin, or second-generation poli- 
ticians, has raised fears that Japanese poli- 
tics is increasingly being restricted to an 
élite kinship network. 

About one-third of the 512-member 
Lower House and 10% of the 252-member 
Upper House are sons, sons-in-law or le- 
gally adopted successors of Diet members. 
Even more politicians are linked by marital 
and familial ties. Six of the 20 Cabinet min- 
isters, including Finance Minister Ryutaro 
Hashimoto and Foreign Minister Taro Na- 
kayama, are sons of former Diet members. 
Former Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita 
and L.D.p. kingmaker Shin Kanemaru are 
related through the marriage of their chil- 
dren. Former Foreign Minister Shintaro 
Abe, a son of a parliamentarian, is married 
to the daughter of former Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi. In the upcoming elec- 
tions, the sons of former Prime Ministers 
Takeo Fukuda and Zenko Suzuki hope to 
succeed their fathers in the Diet. 

Following in the footsteps of one’s fa- 
ther is a strong tradition in Japan, evident 
in fields as different as Big Business, the 
Kabuki theater and sumo wrestling. But in 
politics the custom has been intensified by 
the commitments of money and time in- 
volved in cultivating constituents. 

Under Japan’s constituency system, 
members of the same party often run 
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put all my might into working for this town, 


elections will determine whether the ruling | 





against each other in the same district. Un- 
able to campaign on different platforms, 
the candidates stump on their ability to 
bring special benefits like new roads and 
factories to their towns. Nisei have a dis- 
tinct advantage because they inherit the so- 
called three bans: jiban (constituency), 
kanban (name or recognition) and kaban 
(suitcase or campaign chest); they don’t 
have to spend their early careers building 


| these up. 


Defenders of hereditary politics say 








amount of experience and common sense 
that nisei don’t have.” Admits Zentaro Ko- 
saka: “From my own experience, nisei lack 
perseverance and doggedness.” 

Still, the perception that nisei have an 
unfair advantage discourages others from 
entering politics. Masatoshi Wakabayashi, 
who is running for a third term against Ko- 
saka’s son, recalls how he hesitated to enter 
politics because he had no family ties. His 
mentor told him to run for that very reason. 
Wakabayashi warns, “If nisei fill more than 
half of the seats, then the public will assume 
that only special people can enter politics, 
and the government will lose vitality.” 

So far, Japanese voters show little dis- 
satisfaction with clan politics. An apple 
farmer who has supported Zentaro Kosaka 
for 40 years has already decided to cast a 
vote for his son. Says she: “It’s advanta- 





Like father, like son: Zentaro Kosaka at campaign rally for candidate Kenji 





Forty percent of ruling-party candidates for the Lower 
House are children of Diet members 


this has helped cultivate “many nisei in 
their 40s who are educated like a prince 
and have expertise in policymaking.” Mi- 
chitoshi Takabatake, a political science 
professor at Tokyo’s Rikkyo University, 
points to former Defense Minister Koichi 
Kato, a Harvard-educated nisei and an au- 
thority on foreign and agricultural policy. 
On Japan’s northern island of Hokkaido, 
the deceased former Agriculture Minister 
Ichiro Nakagawa was nicknamed “the 
brown bear” for his rough manners, while 
his nisei son Shoichi, who is running for a 
third term in the Lower House, is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Tokyo who worked 
at the Industrial Bank of Japan. 

But critics charge that such easy access 
allows inept offspring into the Diet. Mino- 
ru Morita, a political commentator, says, 
“A self-made politician will have a basic 
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geous because he can put to good use what 
his father built up.” 

It is that kind of blind faith in the status 
quo that has kept the L.p.P, in power for so 
long. Yukio Hatoyama, a fourth-generation 
parliamentarian, explains, “Passing a seat on 
to one’s son arises from the values of giri- 
ninjo [obligation and compassion] that shape 
politics. That’s not likely to change easily.” 

Or so the L.p.p. hopes. Around the 
country, the ruling-party candidates are 
warning voters not to disrupt the estab- 
lished political order. Said Prime Minister 
Toshiki Kaifu: “I want you to think careful- 
ly about whether to choose the L.D.P. or the 
hastily assembled opposition coalition.” 
But unless Japan’s voters begin to realize 
that what was good in the past may not be 
good for the future, politics is likely to be- 
come increasingly a family affair. = 
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Damaged bus after the ambush 


MIDDLE EAST 


The Tenth 
Victim 

In the blood-spattered politics 
of the Middle East, the softest 
target for terrorists is often the 
fragile peace process. Last 
weck’s brutal gun-and-grenade 
attack on an excursion bus in 


Egypt killed nine Israeli tourists 
but also claimed a tenth victim: 


Fighting for 
Kashmir 


It was just the sort of event that 
India and Pakistan fear could 
provoke a fourth war. There had 
been a huge rally in Sialkot, Pa- 
kistan, to mark a nation- 
wide strike protesting In- 
dia’s crackdown on 
Muslims in the state of 
Jammu and Kashmir who 
are agitating for indepen- 
dence or merger with Pa- 
kistan. Afterward, about 
4,000 people marched to 
the village of Suchetgarh 
and threatened to 
into India, Pakistani rang- 
ers tried to stop them, but 
150 protesters pushed 
through, chanting anti- 
India slogans and setting 
fire to bushes and grass. 
Indian border troops 
warned the encroachers, 
then fired, killing three 
and wounding twelve. 
Though New Delhi 
and Islamabad lodged 
strong protests with cach 


Cross 





a hoped-for meeting between 
U.S., Egyptian and Israeli offi- 
cials to try to get stalled talks 
moving again. The prospect of 
an imminent get-together was 
dashed by the raid, which also 
left 20 Israelis injured. 
Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak and Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir prom- 
ised in a phone call that they 
would not allow the attack to 
threaten Israeli-Egyptian rela- 
tions. But it could strengthen 
the hand of Isracli hard-liners 
at this week’s crucial meeting of 
the Likud bloc’s Central Com- 
mittee. Industry and Trade 
Minister Aric! Sharon says the 
bus tragedy is proof that the 
Arabs want blood, not peace. 
He plans to load more amend- 
ments onto Shamir’s already 
heavily encumbered plan for 
Palestinian elections. 
Meanwhile, Egyptian police 
have made the bus killings their 
top priority. Evidence suggests 
the culprits were rejectionist 
Palestinian commandos rather 
than Egyptian fundamentalists, 
as was Originally suspected. 


other, they were careful not to 
overplay the affair, fearing 
that would only inflame pas- 
sions. In Kashmir, meanwhile, 
seven people were killed last 
week in clashes between police 
and demonstrators, raising the 
toll in the 18-month-old upris- 


ing to 292. Pa 


Pakistanis protest during the strike 





“Pre-modern” justice: a demonstrator on the way to execution last year 





CHI? 


An Enemy of 
The People 


As tokens of a return to “nor- 
mality,” Beijing last month lift- 
ed martial law and released a 
few detainees. But has China 
had a change of heart? Not ac- 
cording to two human-rights re- 
ports circulated last week. 

In a 164-page paper, Asia 
Watch, a New York City-based 
human-rights organization, 
called Beijing’s justice system 
“essentially pre-modern.” The 
government's crimes include 
the shooting of students who 
tried to spread word of the Bei- 
jing massacre, arrest without 


A 





trial of 10,000 to 30,000 people, 
solitary confinement for detain- 
ees and torture by electric cattle 
prod. Says Asia Watch: “There 
is simply no rule of law in China 
worth mentioning.” 

In Washington an equally 
critical State Department docu- 
ment concurred with some of 
the Asia Watch claims and list- 
ed still more abuses, such as 
raids on universities, loyalty 
tests and a “massive” disinfor- 
mation campaign. Asked how 
the State Department report 
squared with the Administra- 
tion’s conciliatory approach to 
Beijing, a White House official 
said, “The President has often 
expressed his concern about 
human rights in China.” o 





SOVIET UNION 


Probing the 
Key to Genius 


Just what made Andrei Sakha- 
rov tick? The Sovict Academy 
of Sciences’ Brain Institute in- 
tends to find out. The mind that 
helped create the U.S.S.R.’s hy- 
drogen bomb and spearheaded 
the Soviet dissident movement 
now lies cut into “blocks” and 
preserved in paraffin, awaiting 
examination by the institute's 
scientists. 

The organization 
founded in 1926 to study the 
gray matter of Lenin, and ac- 
cording to director Oleg 
Adrianov, it has since probed 
“many, many tens of brains,” 
including those of Joseph Stalin 
and writer Maxim Gorky. The 
results of specific studies are 
classified. 

Adrianov hopes the post- 


was 
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Sakharov: What made him tick? 


mortem on Sakharov will shed 
light on the relationship be- 
tween brain construction and 
scientific genius. But the Brain 
Institute is not especially inter- 
ested in what made Sakharov 
the great dissident he was. Says 
Adrianov: “A political activist 
can be anybody, but not any- 
body can be a great scientist.” 
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The irrepressible Moynihan defends his proposal before the Senate Finance Committee 


— Nation - 


TERRY ASHE 





Dirty Little Secret 


A plan for cutting Social Security taxes exposes the true size of the deficit 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


ow that the “evil empire” has be- 
come the beleaguered empire, 
nothing scares Washington more 
than the specter of a battle over 
Social Security. Even the subtlest effort to 
tinker with this most sacrosanct of federal 
benefit programs ignites the rage of senior 
citizens, whose lobbying groups are among 
the most feared in the nation. Senator 
Danicl Patrick Moynihan’s proposal to cut 
the Social Security payroll tax and stop us- 
ing the enormous funds it generates to dis- 
guise the size of the federal budget deficit 
is anything but subtle. It is so explosive that 
Republicans and Democrats alike are run- 
ning from the idea with their heads down 
and their hands clamped over their ears. 
Unfortunately for the politicians, get- 
ting away from the issue is not that simple. 
Though no one expects any drastic change 
in the program, Moynihan’s proposal has 


focused attention on one of Washington’s 
dirty little secrets. Rather than dealing 
honestly with the budgetary gap, the Gov- 
ernment is once again borrowing against 
the future. When the baby-boom genera- 
tion begins to retire about 20 years from 
now, the 1ous will have to be paid back 
through sharply higher taxes or still more 
borrowing. 

Igniting a fire storm is precisely what 
Moynihan had in mind last December 
when he suggested rolling back the most 
recent hike in Social Security taxes. On 
Jan. 1 the rate climbed to 7.65% on the 
first $51,300 of a worker’s income, a sum 
that employers must match. Moynihan 
would lower it to 7.51% this year and to 
6.55% in 1991. 

The New York Democrat is a former 
Harvard professor with a knack for stirring 
up controversy. As Assistant Secretary in 
Lyndon Johnson’s Labor Department, he 
kicked up a fuss by issuing a hotly disputed 
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report on female-headed black families. 
Five years later, as Richard Nixon’s adviser 
on domestic policy, he urged “benign ne- 
glect” on racial issues, meaning that the 
Administration should let racial controver- 
sy cool before launching new civil rights 
initiatives. In the case of Social Security, 
Moynihan admits that he was out to attract 
notice through the political equivalent of 
hitting Congress over the head with a two- 
by-four. Says he: “You have to get their 
attention.” 

He succeeded beyond his wildest 
dreams, in the process flipping ordinary 
notions of national politics upside down. 
For once, Democrats were in the position 
of presenting themselves as tax cutters. But 
after initially expressing interest in Moyni- 
han’s plan, many Democrats by last week 
were giving it a wary, and sometimes hos- 
tile, second look. Speaker of the House 
Tom Foley expressed “reservations” about 
the idea. Ways and Means Chairman Dan 














Social Security revenue. 
The 





Democratic leaders, G.o.P, law- 
makers began distributing cam- 
paign buttons with the slogan 
SAVE SOCIAL SECURITY. VOTE 
REPUBLICAN, George Bush also 
weighed in, repeating the pledge 
made in his State of the Union 
Address that he would not 
“mess around” with Social Se- 
curity, “This is an effort to get 
me to try to raise taxes on the 
American people by the charade 
| of cutting them, or to cut bene- 
fits,” said Bush. 
Still, the fact that some Re- 
publicans had been caught up in 
| the initial fascination with the 
Moynihan plan led the White 
House to launch a hasty coun- 
terattack. Budget Director 
Richard Darman presented 
Congress with a plan for a Social 
Security Integrity and Debt Re- 
duction Fund that would re- 
quire the Federal Government 
to gradually stop using the sur- 
plus to cover Government oper- 
ating costs. The plan would not 
begin to take effect, however, 
until after the 1992 presidential 
election, and then only in stages. 
| “Phased integrity,” Republican 
Senate Leader Bob Dole mis- 
chievously called it. 
Some integrity is badly need- 
| ed right now. Until 1983, Social 








Security was run on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
with payroll taxes bringing in roughly the 
same amount that was disbursed as bene- 
fits. But that year a bipartisan commis- 
sion—on which Moynihan played a key 
role—designed a scheme to build a surplus 
that could swell to $4 trillion by 2010. The 
money would come from a series of in- 
creases in Social Security contributions, 
which began to phase in six years ago, and 
from taxing the benefits of higher-income 





retirees. 


The idea was to avoid burdening the far 
smaller generation that will follow the baby 
boomers with huge tax increases or a 
mountain of new debt. But the intentions 
of the reform plan were thwarted by the ex- 





Rostenkowski, a Chicago Democrat who 
has felt the wrath of senior-citizens groups 
over the catastrophic-health-care surtax, 
dubbed the proposal a “disaster.” Demo- 
crats feared that the budget squeeze on 
other domestic programs, already harsh, 
would be still worse if the Government had 
to go hunting for billions to replace the lost 


Democratic retreat created an 
opening for gleeful Republicans, who 
found themselves in the unaccustomed 
role of Social Security’s staunchest defend- 
ers. Says a Republican leader: “As usual, 
[the Democrats] began flapping around 
and knocking each other down like the F 
Troop of politics.” To the consternation of 


hike and make Social Security an indepen- 
dent agency so that, he says, “no one can 
get their hands on it—not even Congress.” 
>The most drastic approach comes from 
Congressman John Porter, an Illinois Re- 
publican. He suggests that the Federal | 
Government each year refund the Social 
Security surplus into Individual Social Se- 
curity Retirement Accounts. Every worker 
could direct his account, like an 1RA, into 
an array of nonspeculative investments, in- 
cluding Government bonds or certain mu- 
tual funds. The result, says Porter, would 
be a system of “vested, fully funded, work- 
er-owned retirement accounts’—though 
one in which the more successful investors 
would reap the larger benefits in the end. 
Porter's plan might also ne- 
gate one of the most important 
advantages of the current sys- 
tem: higher rates of return to 
low-income workers. In the 
present setup, minimum-wage 
earners who contribute to 
Social Security over a full 
work life receive benefits of 
about 60% of their average 
monthly earnings before re- 
tirement. But workers who earn 
the maximum amount subject to 
Social Security taxes get benefits 
of about 27% of monthly earn- 
ings. Such redistributive pay- 
ments are badly needed by most 
Social Security recipients, de- 
spite the overall increase in 
wealth among those 65 or older. 
A 1984 federal study shows that 
Social Security provides at least 
half the household income for 
62% of its beneficiaries, who 
also receive Medicare to cover 
their health-care costs, “We 
hear so much about Social Secu- 
rity being regressive,” says Phil 
Gambino, a spokesman for 
the program. “Actually, the 
benefits are progressive.” 
Precisely because Moyni- 
han’s proposal might prove irre- 
sistible if it ever came to a vote, 
congressional leaders will try to 
prevent it from reaching the 
floor. But the plan has already accom- 
plished much of what Moynihan set out to 
achieve. It has exposed the gimmickry that 
camouflages the true size of the budget 
gap. It could make it more difficult to con- 
tinue those accounting tricks. By forcing 
Bush to oppose a tax cut that would benefit 
most workers, it has complicated the Presi- 
dent’s push for a reduction in the capital- 
gains tax that would reward mainly those 
with incomes of $200,000 or more—and, 
after an initial surge of new revenues, add 
billions to the deficit. Last but not least, it 
has put Daniel Patrick Moynihan back in 
the position he most enjoys: at the very 
center of a great and swirling national 


cumulating a stash of savings, the Govern- 
ment has borrowed each year the surplus 
to pay for the normal operations of the 
U.S. Government, with no plan for repay- 
ing the loans. “It is like an individual hav- 
ing a private pension fund consisting of his 
own 10Us,” writes economist Paul Craig 
Roberts, a Treasury official during the 
Reagan Administration. 

Just how embedded this budgetary 
sleight of hand has become was illustrated 
during hearings by the Senate Finance 
Committee last week. U.S. Comptroller 
General Charles A. Bowsher described 
how the Government moved $52 billion 
from the Social Security trust funds, as well 
as $71 billion from other Government trust 
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| funds, to give the impression that the 1989 
federal deficit was $152 billion. The real 
figure: $275 billion. “The growing reserve 
is merely an illusion,” Bowsher declared. 
Fearful that voters may eventually de- 
mand an end to the shell game, Senators 
and Congressmen from both sides of the 
aisle are racing to offer alternatives to 
Moynihan’s proposal. Some of the trial 
balloons: 
> Wisconsin Republican Senator Robert 
Kasten would adopt a smaller and more 
gradual payroll-tax reduction, while re- 
moving the trust funds from the rest of the 
budget calculation and outlawing Social 
Security benefit cuts. 














>» Congressman Hank Brown, a Colorado | debate. — Reported by Dan Goodgame and 
plosive growth of the deficit. Instead of ac- | Republican, wants to suspend the 1990 tax | Hays Gorey/Washington 
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$150,000 and or- 


Return of the Watergate Doctrine 


Reagan claims Executive privilege to shield his diary 


o man, not even a President, is above 

the law—especially if he possesses ev- 
idence that could affect a fellow citizen’s 
fight to stay out of prison. Yet if Presidents 
can be compelled to disclose confidential 
conversations with their aides, perhaps as 
summed up in a diary, wouldn’t that chill 
the candor of future advisers, as well as 
Presidents? Those conflicting points of 
law, confronted in the doctrine of Execu- 
tive privilege during the Watergate scan- 
dal, were raised once again last week by 
Ronald Reagan as he struggled to avoid 
being pulled into the legal battles over the 
Iran-contra affair that had marred his 
presidency. 

Until last week the national furor over 
the idea of swapping weapons for hostages 
in defiance of a congressional ban on offi- 
cial gunrunning to the contras seemed to 
have faded to the vanishing point. But 
when federal Judge Harold Greene or- 
dered that more than 30 excerpts from 
Reagan’s Oval Office diary be turned over 
to his former National Security Adviser 
John Poindexter on the ground that they 
were relevant to his defense, the fuss flared 
anew, if perhaps only fleetingly. 

Reagan’s lawyers objected to Greene’s 
order. But only after repeated questions 
from the court did Reagan’s attorney 
Theodore Olson even use the words Exec- 
utive privilege as the basis for resisting the 
order. This defense inevitably raises com- 
parisons with Richard Nixon, who failed to 
persuade the Supreme Court that his se- 
cret White House recordings merited this 
protection. 











In some ways Reagan's position is 
weaker than Nixon’s. Judge Greene ob- 
served that a former President has less 
standing to claim Executive privilege than 
the one in office, implying that Reagan 
would have a much stronger case if George 
Bush joined him in asking that the diary ex- 
cerpts be suppressed. So far, Bush has not, 
and for an obvious reason: it might appear 
that he and Reagan both have something 
to hide about their Iran-contra roles. 


Unless the legal bickering over Execu- | 


tive privilege becomes protracted, Reagan 
may face imminent disclosure of his myste- 
rious jottings, made in leather-bound note- 


| books. To date, only two of his closest aides 


have seen the original diary. The few attor- 
neys who have examined excerpts say they 
contain no Iran-contra bombshells. But 
Poindexter, who insisted in Senate testi- 
mony that “the buck stopped with me” in 
keeping the diversion of arms profits a se- 
cret from his boss, hopes the diary will 
show that Reagan gave him at least implicit 
direction to do what he did. 

The former President may have more 
concern about Greene’s other order: that 
he give testimony at Poindexter’s trial. Al- 
though, like previous Presidents, he will be 
quizzed on videotape, the examination by 
Poindexter’s lawyers could be stiffer than 
any other probe Reagan has undergone in 
the whole affair. The videotape procedure, 
agreed to last Friday, makes it less likely 
that Reagan will blurt out some national- 
security secret. If he does, Greene can edit 
the tape. Still, the Justice Department's re- 
fusal to permit use of some classified docu- 








The Iran-Contra Heavies: Awaiting History’s Judgment 





dered to perform get eleven other $5,000 for a misde- 
community service, dismissed. meanor, gave up his 
he is appealing Now he wants his claim to $7.3 million 
convictions. conviction and in Iran sales profits, 
avoid conviction. resulting probation but might get to 
Reagan: He is resisting a court overturned. ecppertetamiber 
order to produce his diary in $1.7 million. 
the Poindexter trial, but he will 
testify on videotape. 


ments in the trial could eventually require 
Greene to dismiss the charges against 
Poindexter, an outcome also possible if 
Reagan wins his fight to withhold the diary. 
In either case, all parties involved in the 
tangled legal situation—except indepen- 
dent counsel Lawrence Walsh—presum- 
ably would be pleased. 

As it is, Walsh’s results, through little 
fault of his own, are meager. He has spent 
some $18.5 million, and still employs 17 
full-time attorneys and a staff of 51. Yet 
unlike Watergate, in which 25 individuals 
went to prison, no one, not even Iran-con- 
tra’s private contractors Richard Secord 
and Albert Hakim and the celebrated 
Lieut. Colonel Oliver North, has served 
time. In many ways Watergate, a political 
burglary that mushroomed into a massive 
cover-up, was less serious than the deliber- 
ate defiance of a congressional law, signed 
by Reagan, and the undermining of a pub- 
licly proclaimed policy of never bargaining 
for hostages or selling arms to Iran. 

Even North’s conviction, Walsh’s most 
spectacular, could conceivably be over- 
turned, The retired Marine’s attorneys were 
in a federal appeals court last week arguing 
that his trial was unfair, partly because Rea- 
gan did not testify. Judge Gerhard Gesell 
ruled that North failed to show how Rea- 
gan’s testimony would be relevant. 

The Gipper’s words on Iran-contra are 
suddenly in fresh demand for some solid 
reasons that extend beyond courtrooms. 
They could affect his place in history. Ob- 
serves Henry Graff, a presidential histori- 
an at Columbia University: “Reagan can’t 
have it both ways. He can’t be remembered 
as a piece of putty in the hands of activist 
conspirators and also someone who put his 
stamp on the times and yearns for a place 
on Mount Rushmore.” —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Ted Gup/Washington 
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Motor Trends Import Carofthe Year \F 
has the extraordinary performance and YW 
styling it takes to satisfy even 
the most demanding driving enthusiast. 
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Fighting the 
Code of Silence 


A “break for law enforcement” 
becomes a citizen’s nightmare 


he bloody scene was bad enough: six 

people were wounded; two, a 17-year- 
old and a boy of four, lay dead, cut down by 
automatic gunfire in Garden Grove, Calif. 
But what infuriated Ralph Rodriguez, a 
cousin of the dead child’s, was that not one 
witness was willing to tell police what ev- 
eryone knew: the slaughter was a revenge 
killing by the Sth Street gang from nearby 
Santa Ana, where Rodriguez lives. “I start- 
ed screaming, and I made people talk to 
the police,” he recalls. “I knew everybody 
they named as the shooters. I knew all their 
families.” Rodriguez, 32, helped investiga- 
tors gather testimony and even permitted 
police to question his cleven-year-old son, 
who saw the alleged killers in a pickup 
truck. 

In Southern California’s sad subculture 
of gang violence, such stand-up citizenry is 
rare. “This was a big break for law enforce- 
ment,” explains Orange County Deputy 
District Attorney Tom Avdeef. “The gangs 
rule the neighborhoods like terrorists.” 
Rodriguez would learn just how in the 
weeks that followed. 

After police raided the gang’s head- 
quarters, scizing weapons and arresting 
four 5th Streeters, the nightmare began, A 
Molotov cocktail cracked Rodriguez's bed- 
room window; gang members marauded 
nightly through the neighborhood; a sus 
pect’s father and his cronies camped out on 
Rodriguez's doorstep, screaming death 
threats. Squad cars always seemed to arrive 
after the tormentors had left. Rodriguez 
moved his children to the bedroom floor 
and pushed furniture against the windows. 
lo protect his living room, he parked the 
family truck in the front yard and took up 
sentry duty by the front door. 

One afternoon in early November after 
cruising gang members twice tried to run 
down his son, the beleaguered auto me- 
chanic finally lost his cool. Rodriguez fired 
a semiautomatic pistol into the air from his 
backyard to signal that he’d been pushed 
far enough. Neighbors called the police, 
who this time arrived within minutes and 
arrested Rodriguez. “I begged them not to 
take me and leave my family without pro- 
tection,”” he remembers bitterly. But Ralph 
Rodriguez went to jail. 

Only a protest from the mother of the 
four-year-old murder victim got the atten- 
tion of authorities, who had apparently lost 
track of Rodriguez because he lived in a 
different police jurisdiction. Rodriguez 
was released the next day without bail, and 
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investigators put together a “witness ha- 
rassment” case that eventually led to three 
more arrests, Police now responded to 911 
calls within minutes, unmarked cars 
watched the block, and uniformed patrols 
cruised by regularly, 

The gang’s power to terrorize was slip- 
ping. One gangster claimed to have taken 


Rodriguez looks forward to a neighborhood without a subculture of gang violence 









out a $3,000 “contract,” which came to 
nothing; another pointed a pistol at the 
Rodriguez home—but was arrested. “De- 
spite all the bad things that have happened, 
I still believe in the system,” says the amaz- 
ingly resilient Rodriguez. “I actually look 
forward to the neighborhood getting 
cleaned up.” —By James Willwerth/Santa Ana 
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Georgia on his mind 


KNOCK, KNOCK. WHO'S THERE? Georgia State 
Senator Pierre Howard prides himself on taking his cam- 
paign for Lieutenant Governor right to the people. Driv- 
ing himself around the state’s southern region in a rented 
car last fall, Howard went door to door seeking support. 
But if his sense of politics is fine, his sense of direction 
was, well, a bit off. One voter liked the senator's pitch but 
told Howard not to count on him. Turns out Howard had 
unwittingly slipped across the border, and was asking for 
votes in Tallahassee. Said Howard: “This proves I'm will- 
ing to go to every corner of the state and beyond.” 


OUT, OUT, DAMNED SPOT. Those stains that just 
wouldn't wash away on the steps and pillars of the Capitol 
in Washington proved to be human blood. It was thrown 
during a demonstration for the homeless by two members 
of the Community for Creative Non-Violence. They 


“shed their blood for the dispossessed,” said Mitch Sny- 
der, the Community’s director. Scrubbing didn’t work; normal bleach didn't work. The 
Architect of the Capitol came up with Toultice, made especially for marble, and after 
three applications, the blood is gone. “The problem now,” says spokesman Bill 
Raines, “is that the bloodstained area is a shade lighter than the rest of the Capitol.” 


WHILE IN WASHINGTON. If it’s an up-close and personal visit with George and 
Barbara Bush you're after, don’t bother with the White House tour. Best chance for a 
First Encounter is at the White House gates, front or back, between 6 and 9 p.m. 
That's when the President and First Lady occasionally take the pet spaniel Millie out 
for a constitutional. But don’t stake too much on a truly meaningful exchange of 
views. Take the following conversation between the Bushes and a pair of wandering 
conventioneers: Lucky Visitor I: “We're here with the Estée Lauder group!” Mrs. 
Bush: “That's marvelous! I just love White Shoulders!” Lucky Visitor Il: “Well, we 
know all about your house up there in Kennedybunkport.” 
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200 million 
Soviet citizens 
listened to 
this man 






Dr. Robert Schuller became the first 
foreigner in the history of the Soviet 
Union to be invited to preach on 
Soviet television fo that nation. 


President Gorbachev and his wife, Raisa, and 
Politboro members listened to this historic broadcast. 





be 


Now you can see and hear that message in its entirety Translated: Addressing 
with translation on the Hour of Power, Sunday, you dig Schuller 


February 18th. Check your local listing for the 
time and channel for Robert Schuller with the 
Hour of Power. 


If You Miss This Historic Broadcast! 

You may obtain your personal video cassette copy (VHS) 

for a minimum $20 donation by calling now: |-(800) 955-9090. 
Or write Robert Schuller, Garden Grove, California. 
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<= You may take Dr. Seuss’s latest romp 
— in your choice of any 4: 


— 3 books for $1 each 
plus any 4th at $4.99 
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He's written for youngsters; he’s written for oldsters. Now in a joyous 
new book the inimitable Dr. Seuss addresses out-starting upstarts of 
every age: 
“Congratulations! 

‘Today is your day. 
You're off to great places! 
You're off and away!” 













165 
Pub. price $22.95 



















With the same infectious rhymes and 
J/\ wacky illustrations that made books like 
The Cat in the Hat and Green Eggs and 
Ham instant classics, Dr. Seuss gives 
graduates of all ages—from nursery 
school to medical school—the get-up- 
and-go to take on the world: 





“Out there things can happen 
And frequently do 
‘To people as brainy 

And footsy as you.” 






Oh, The Places Youll Ga! is an inspired 
gift for anyone making a new start, 
whether at school, work or in life. 
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By JILL SMOLOWE — 


ven for a country so security-minded 

that it assigned 1,300 soldiers to pro- 

tect the contestants in a beauty pag- 
eant last year, Colombia’s precautions for 
this week’s antidrug summit are extraordi- 
narily tight. Though a spokesman for the 
drug cartels against which Colombia has 
been waging an all-out war promised that 
they would not make trouble, the govern- 
ment is taking no risks. Hundreds of Co- 
lombian and U.S. undercover agents dis- 
| guised as beach vendors, taxi drivers, 


‘THE DRUG 
PIPELINE 








bellboys and happy- 
go-lucky tourists are 
prowling the Caribbe- 
an resort city of Carta- 
gena, where George 
| Bush and the leaders 
of the three South American 
nations that are the source of 
virtually all the world’s co- 
caine will hold their five-hour 
meeting. An additional 5,000 troops 
have set up pedestrian checkpoints and 
roadblocks, Nearby, frogmen are scouring 
waters for submerged bombs, and a force 
of jet fighters and helicopter gunships will 
patrol the sky. 
But while the pomp and preparations 
make it appear that a momentous new 
phase of the war on the drug lords could be 
at hand, the reality is probably otherwise. 
For all the bold talk of hammering out a 
coordinated antidrug assault by the U.S., 
Bolivia, Colombia and Peru, not much is 
likely to happen until the post-Panama 
cooling of Washington’s relationship with 
many Latin nations is reversed. 
Bush originally conceived the summit 
during the 1988 presidential campaign as a 
| forum for reading the riot act to Latin lead- 
ers about their failure to curb the tidal 
wave of cocaine that continues to flood the 
U.S. But that was before Colombia em- 
barked on its brave and costly offensive 
against the narcotraficantes and the U.S. 
launched its military strike against Pana- 
manian strongman Manuel Antonio Nori- 

ega, stoking long-standing regional resent- 
ee 

















A Seaside Chat About Drugs 





ments of gringo imperialist intervention. 

So angered by the Panama invasion was 
Peru’s lame-duck President Alan Garcia 
Pérez that he recalled his Ambassador to 
Washington and vowed not to attend the 
summit “as long as North American troops 
are illegally in Panama.” After an appeal 
from Colombia’s President Virgilio Barco 
Vargas, Garcia had a change of heart, and 
he now plans to be on hand in Cartagena. 
But tensions were further inflamed when 
in the heady days after Noriega’s fall, the 
Pentagon clumsily leaked word of its plan 
to station an aircraft-carrier task force in 




























ANTIDRUG 
SUMMIT AT 
CARTAGENA 


To Europe 


international waters off Colombia's Carib- 
bean coast to track suspected drug-smug- 
gling aircraft. Though U.S. officials insist 
that Barco had privately approved the 
plan, the ill-timed disclosure aroused the 
Colombian press to dire warnings of a 
“yanqui blockade.” The Bush Administra- 
tion promptly backed down and assured 
Barco that no U.S. warships would be de- 
ployed until Bogota agrees. 

Thus, rather than pressuring the Latin 
Presidents to step up their attacks on the 





The Andean summit’s main agenda will be salving wounded egos 


cocaine lords, Bush will spend much of the 
meeting listening to their complaints. 
“We're going down there in part just to let 
ourselves get beat up,” confesses a White 
House official. 

Bush will reaffirm U.S. commitments 
to a consensual approach to fighting the 
drug lords. He will applaud Colombia's six- 
month-old crackdown against the drug 
barons. He will offer reassurances that ex- 
cept for the soldiers stationed at the U.S. 
Southern Command in Panama, there will 
be no American troops left in the region 
after the U.S. completes the withdrawal of 
its invasion force from Panama, perhaps by 
the end of this month, Bush hopes that 
once those assurances are given, Barco will 
agree to the deployment of the antismug- 
gling naval task force and the installation 
of a U.S.-built radar system that would be 
turned over to Colombia's antidrug forces. 

For their part, the Latin leaders will reit- 
erate long-standing claims that American 
consumers, not Latin suppliers, fuel the 
drug wars. To buttress that accusation, the 
Andean Presidents may even bring up the 
arrest on drug charges of Washington May- 
or Marion Barry. The Latins will decry what 
they perceive as an attempt by Bush to shift 
the flagging need to battle international 
communism to an expanded offensive 
against a new “evil empire,” this one based 
in Medellin. If, as one Colombian 
commentator warns, Bush attempts 
to “project the image of the defiant 


1989 production 
in metric tons 


COCA LEAVES 
Peru 110,000 
Bolivia 70,000 
Colombia 20,000 


MARUUANA 


Mexico 4,750 
Colombia 2,700 
Jamaica 400 
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macho,” he can expect little cooperation 
from his Latin friends. 

All three countries will be seeking 
greater financial assistance from the U.S. 
Colombia will request trade preference for 
its $200 million annual export of cut flow- 
ers and a revival of the international coffee 
pact that lapsed last July, costing the coun- 
try some $400 million. Also on the Latin 
leaders’ wish list: 
> Concessions on foreign debts and the 
granting of new credits from the World 
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Acocaine-processing lab in eastern Colombia; destroying coca leaves in Peru's Huallaga Valley 


Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund. 

>A share of the proceeds from confisca- 
tions of drug-related property and money, 
including bank accounts in the U.S. 

> Massive new infusions of direct U.S. 
aid—about $1 billion each per year—both 
to subsidize the war on drugs and to cush- 
ion the blow to their economies that will 
result if the lucrative trade in cocaine is 
halted. 

Much of the wish list will not be real- 
ized. Last month Bush unveiled a proposed 
foreign aid budget for fiscal year 1991. He 
allocated a total of $423 million for mili- 
tary, law-enforcement and economic aid to 
the Andean nations. While the request 
would double the 1990 bequest, the pack- 
age represents just 4% of the $10.6 billion 
Bush has proposed for all antidrug pro- 
grams. The White House emphasizes, 
however, that European countries will join 
the U.S. in providing Andean aid. 

The summit is set against the backdrop 
of a continuing hemispheric drug scourge 
that shows little sign of abating. Colom- 
bia’s effort to rein in the drug lords has 
scored some successes. Barco told TIME, 
“The leadership of the drug cartels has re- 
ceived a major blow. A number of mem- 
bers of the cartels have been extradited to 
the U.S. to face trial. Their leaders are hid- 
ing and on the run.” In the past twelve 
months, troops have confiscated more 
than 1 million gal. of precursor chemicals 
used in cocaine refinement and 32 tons of 
cocaine and coca paste, compared with 14 
tons in the same period a year earlier. Six- 
teen suspected cartel traffickers have been 
captured and shipped to the U.S., and one 
of the most notorious kingpins, José Gon- 
zalo Rodriguez Gacha, has been killed. 

Still, Colombia remains the cocaine cap- 
ital of the world, and any claim to the con- 
trary, says a U.S. diplomat in Bogota, “is 
bull__.” To escape the pressure in Colom- 
bia, the cartels have relocated some drug re- 
fineries to Peru and Bolivia, where 90% of 
all coca leaves are grown. As antidrug ef- 
forts have clogged traditional smuggling 
routes through the Caribbean to the East 
Coast, Venezuela has become an increas- 
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ingly popular transshipment point for east- 
bound cargo. Now cocaine travels primarily 
from Colombia’s Pacific ports, often via 
Costa Rica, to Mexico and on to California. 

Enlarging their reach, traffickers are 
also moving drugs through Chile to the car- 
tels’ new growth markets in Asia, and 
through Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina to 
Europe. In anticipation of the 1992 consoli- 
dation of the European Community, the 
cartels have opened operations in Spain and 
Amsterdam. In the U.S., despite record sei- 
zures, cocaine is as freely available as ever, 


the cartels may have stockpiled huge 
amounts of the drug inside the U.S. before 
the crackdown in Colombia began. 











and as cheap. One possible reason is that | 


Many U.S. experts acknowledge that | 


any effective war on drugs cannot be waged 
primarily on the suppliers. But the U.S. is 
far from devising an effective plan for re- 
ducing the insatiable demands of some 
14.5 million users who spend an estimated 
$100 billion annually on illegal drugs. The 
disarray was evident again last week when 
the nation’s drug-policy director, William 
Bennett, a former Secretary of Education, 
declared that attempts to “inoculate” 
young Americans against drugs through 
education would not work. More effective, 
Bennett said, would be rigorous prosecu- 
tion of even casual users. Where the bil- 
lions of dollars will come from to hire 
enough police and build enough prison 
cells to make such a policy more than a 
charade Bennett did not say. 

The sad truth is that no approach the 
USS. has tried, from greater involvement 
by the armed forces in drug interdiction to 
Nancy Reagan’s Just Say No campaign, 
has done much to curb drug abuse inside 
its borders. Government studies of drug 
abuse show that the problem is deepening 
in the impoverished nonwhite underclass, 
whose swelling ranks attract little interest 
or sympathy from politicians and whose 
addicts, as a result, face long waits for slots | 
in underfunded treatment programs. Not 
until the despair and alienation of that 
group is reversed through improved 
schooling, better job opportunities and a 
rebirth of self-respect can the U.S. and its 
Latin allies hope to put the drug lords out 
of business. — Reported by Dan Goodgame/ 
Washington and John Moody/San José 
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Shooting up in New York 





in America.” 
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Heroin Comes Back 


bout the only thing crack addicts seem to fear is 

the severe depression that follows a cocaine- 
induced high. After repeated use of the drug, the usual | 
cure—more crack—stops working. Now, drug experts 
warn, an increasing number of cocaine abusers are us- 
ing heroin to ease the horror of the postcrack low. 

Though there are no reliable statistics, some Gov- 
ernment officials estimate that the number of heroin 
users may be as high as 750,000. A survey by the Gov- 
ernment’s Drug Abuse Warning Network found that 
in 27 cities, deaths linked to heroin-and-cocaine use 
had tripled to 627 between 1985 and 1989. 

That number could soon soar even higher. Inthe | 
past, street heroin was 6% to 10% pure and anaddict | 
had to take it intravenously to get high. Many cocaine users are unwilling to break 
through the “needle barrier” and inject themselves, in part out of fear of being in- 
fected with Arps from a shared needle. But for the past several years, less diluted 
heroin from Southeast Asia that can be smoked has been widely available on the 
streets of New York, Boston and other cities. At $10 a 0.05-gram bag, the so-called 
China White is cheap enough to be within reach of the young and the poor. 

The flood of China White is being spurred by political chaos and record opi- 
um crops in Burma, the main source of raw material for heroin refineries of 
Southeast Asia’s Golden Triangle. “If crack didn’t have the attention of the me- 
dia,” says Robert Stutman, head of the Drug Enforcement Administration’s New 
York field office, “heroin would have been on the front pages ofevery newspaper | 
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This year there are a lot of new cars being introduced that are claiming to combine the virtues of luxury and 
performance in a way that has never been done before. 

The problem is, it has been done before. When we launched the Acura Legend Sedan. And evidently, we've 
been doing it rather well. Because for the last three years Acura has been ranked number one—in both product 
quality and dealer service—in the J.D. Power & Associates Customer Satisfaction Index.” 

Which just goes to prove one thing. While these new “me too” look-alikes are busy trying to build an impres- 
image, we've been busy building an impressive car. A car that’s every bit as exciting to drive as it is to own. 
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There's nothing quite like the smooth, responsive performance of the Legend, with its race-bred 24-valve 
V-6 engine and its double wishbone suspension system. Or the confidence and control of Honda-designed safety 
features—an Anti-Lock Braking (ALB)” system and a standard driver's side airbag (SRS). 

Of course, the choice is entirely up to you. You can drive the Acura Legend Sedan, or one of its many copies. 


But before you make your decision may we suggest you forgo an expensive imita- ACI i r= 7X 
| tion when the original is well within your reach. a ~ : 
For more information or the dealer nearest you, call 1-800-TO-ACURA. Precision crafted performance. 























Bleak Days for Covenant House — 


The founder of a program for troubled teens is forced out 





By MARY CRONIN 





or thousands of runaway teenagers in 

New York City and other urban areas, 
Covenant House is the home that compas- 
sion built. Now the man who founded the 
nation’s most successful program for 
runaways is himself in need of com- 
passion. Father Bruce Ritter, 61, the 
energetic Franciscan who built Cove- 
nant House largely on the basis of his 
own charisma, has been accused by 
four young men of having sexual rela- 
tionships with them while they were 
under his care. 

Last week Ritter was forced to 
step down as president of Covenant 
House while the allegations are in- 
vestigated by state and local prosecu- 
tors and his religious order. Whether 
or not the probes result in formal 
charges, says an observer close to the 
church, “the chances of Father Ritter 
returning to Covenant House are 
zero.” 

Fortunately, the organization 
that Ritter created seems strong 
enough to survive his departure. One 
of the last remaining bulwarks 
against the New York City notion 
that nothing need be done because 
nothing can be done, Ritter personi- 
fies Covenant House in the minds of 
the 800,000 donors on his mailing list. 
Last year Covenant House’s budget 
was $85 million, three times what the 
Federal Government spends annual- 
ly on programs for runaways. 

It was on Holy Thursday in 1968 that 
Ritter abandoned the comfortable life of a 
chaplain and a professor of theology at 
Manhattan College for the mean streets of 
the city’s Lower East Side. Challenged by a 
student to practice the good works he 
preached, Ritter responded with a colorful 
act of muscular Christianity: he paid $50 to 
a couple of toughs to scare drug dealers into 
vacating their apartments. He used the 
space to house homeless children. Later he 
opened a shelter for runaways in a three- 
room hovel on East Seventh Street and so- 
licited money to help the hundreds of teen- 
agers who flocked to the shelter: drug 
addicts, prostitutes or simply abandoned, 
lonely adolescents with no place to go. 

Over the years, Ritter gradually expand- 
ed the operation to a paid staff of 1,700 and 
about 2,000 volunteer workers. In 1984 
President Reagan called Ritter an “unsung 
hero” in his State of the Union address. 
George Bush, who considers Ritter one of 
the brightest of the nation’s “thousand 
points of light,” visited his Times Square 
center last June. 

But six months later, Ritter was making 





headlines in the New York Post. The news- 
paper reported that the district attorney’s of- 
fice was investigating allegations by Kevin 
Kite, a 26-year-old former prostitute and 
drug runner with a history of lying. Kite 
claimed that he had an eight-month-long 





Father Ritter: in need of compassion 


The organization is strong enough to survive. 





sexual relationship with Ritter after the 
priest brought him from New Orleans to 
New York City in 1989. He also alleged that 
Ritter diverted up to $25,000 in Covenant 
House money to finance the affair. Ritter de- 
nies Kite’s story, although he says he helped 
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get Kite a scholarship at Manhattan College. 
Covenant House officials say they paid Kite’s 
board at the college, gave him pocket money 
and bought him a computer. They also say a 
Covenant House contact in upstate New 
York provided Kite with papers that allowed 
him to take the identity of Tim Warner, a 
young boy who died of leukemia in 1980. 

Ritter explained all this by saying that 
like many former drug runners, Kite needed 
a fake identity to be protected from the 
Mob. Ritter brought Kite’s father to New 
York, where he declared that his son 
was a chronic liar. Still, Ritter 
warned, copycats might surface in the 
wake of Kite’s allegations. 

Then, on Jan. 24, another accusa- 
= tion surfaced in the Village Voice. 

John Melican, 34, of Seattle, told the 
weekly that from the time he was 17, 
he had an intermittent 13-year sexual 
relationship with Ritter. Melican re- 
peated his claims to the New York 
Times, which published them last 
week. The 7imes also reported that a 
third man, Darryl Bassile, 31, had ap- 
proached the paper in mid-January 
to say he too had sexual relations 
with Ritter. He had complained ear- 
lier to the Franciscan friary in Union 
City, N.J., after he heard of Kite’s 
charges, and it started an investiga- 
tion. A fourth accusation came from 
Paul Johnson, 33, an admitted felon 
who claimed that he was involved 
with Ritter for six years. Ritter denies 
that he had a sexual relationship with 
any of these men. 

Last Tuesday Franciscan Minister 
Provincial Father Conall McHugh, 
who heads the order on the East 
Coast, directed Ritter “to begin a pe- 
riod of rest and recuperation without 

responsibility for Covenant House until the 
inquiry is completed.” 

Even before the suspension, Covenant 
House’s board of directors was searching 
for someone to replace Ritter when he re- 
tires. Board member Frank Macchiarola, 
48, a former New York City school chancel- 
lor known for his ability to salvage troubled 
youths, was named interim president—with 
Ritter’s blessing, he says. In December, 
Covenant House took in $3 million less than 
the $15 million it expected, but contribu- 
tions are recovering. Said chief operating 
officer Jim Harnett: “I don’t know what the 
impact of the new allegations will be, but for 
the moment we have put all expansion plans 
on hold.” 

Although the institution will survive, 
Covenant House will miss Ritter’s flair and 
spirit. Shane Sanders, 20, sold drugs and 
lived on a rooftop in Harlem until checking 
into a Covenant House shelter three weeks 
ago. Says he: “I finally came here because I 
couldn’t stand living on the streets all the 
time. I find it hard to believe all these 
things against a man who built Covenant 
House for 22 years. It hurts a lot of us. Fa- 
ther Bruce is like our father.” e 
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American Notes 





CALIFORNIA 


Bad Luck, But 
Good Behavior 


It was apparently just plain bad 
luck that as the tanker Ameri- 
can Trader was unloading off 
Southern California’s Hunting- 
ton Beach last week, a sudden 
swell caused an anchor to tear a 
3-ft. gash in the ship’s forward 
compartment. Working by 
night, the crew plugged the hole 
within four hours, but an esti- 
mated 300,000 gal. of crude 
poured into the Pacific. At 
week’s end the oil slick covered 








More oil on troubled waters 





ILLINOIS 
Pompons? 
No! No! 


They may not have been tops 
on the list of contributing fac- 
tors cited by the University of 
Illinois’ Campus Task Force on 
Sexual Assault, Abuse and Vio- 
lence. But the Illinettes, the 
school’s cheerleaders, were 
hands-down the most conspicu- 
ous—and they may be banned. 
Reporting that a dismaying 
16.4% of women students re- 
sponding to a random survey 
said they had been victims of 
criminal sexual assault, the task 
force singled out the pompon 
performances by the 28 cheer- 
leaders as one of the “activities 
that project women as sexual 
objects.” 

Wearing snug aerobic leo- 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


A Pink Slip 
For Felix 


He has proved to be a huge em- 
barrassment. Amid a blizzard 
of rumors and allegations of 
spying for the KGB and kinky 
sex with a Viennese prostitute 
| known only as “Tina,” U.S. dip- 
lomat Felix Bloch has survived 
the obsessive scrutiny of both 
the press and the FBI without 
blowing his cool. None of the 
accusations have stuck, howev- 
er, and though he has been on 
administrative leave since June, 
Bloch continues to draw his 

$80,000 salary. While still con- 


tards and boots, the high-step- 
ping Illinettes do their best to 
psych up fans at football and 
basketball games. Though the 
task force suggested that boozy 
frat and tailgate parties should 
go too, it’s the threatened pom- 





a 30-sq.-mi. area and was start- 
ing to foul beaches and wildlife 
refuges. 

The accident gave new im- 
petus to local efforts to require 
double hulls on all new tankers. 
But unlike Exxon, whose re- 
sponse to last year’s catastroph- 
ic oil spill in Alaska’s Prince 
William Sound was too little 


| and too late, British Petroleum, 


the company leasing the tanker, 
lost no time in launching a 
cleanup. “Their response has 
been without cqual,” said a 
Coast Guard spokesman. “The 
people and the equipment were 
ready.” 2 


pon ban that has the campus 
stirred up. “We've been made a 
scapegoat,” charges Illinette 
squad captain Pam Withers, 20, 
who says the Illinettes are cam- 
pus role models. “We consider 
this a serious sport.” a 


The University of Ilinois Ilinettes strutting their stuff 





vinced there is substance to the 
charges, the FBI reluctantly 
scaled back its investigation in 
December. 

How to get rid of the dour 
diplomat without triggering a 
potentially compromising coun- 
tersuit? Last week a frustrated 
State Department, invoking a 
little-known statute, prepared to 
fire Bloch “in the interest of na- 
tional security.” Precisely what 
national-security “interest” was 
not disclosed. After so many 
months of stonewalling, how far 
will Bloch go to defend himself? 
Prosecutors are concerned that 
the State Department’s action 
could jeopardize an already 
shaky criminal case. = 
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YUPPIES 


Sacrebleu! 
Bubble Trouble 


In chic restaurants and athletic 
clubs, health-conscious Ameri- 
cans guzzled so much Perrier 
bottled mineral water in the 
1980s that it became the drink 
of the decade. Some of the fizz 
may go out of Perrier’s $450 
million annual sales with word 
last week that the firm’s U.S. 
distributor is recalling its entire 
inventory from store shelves 
nationwide because laboratory 
tests found benzene in a small 
number of bottles. 

The potential carcinogen 














HOUSTON 


Pistol-Packin’ 
Mama 


When rookie cop Elizabeth | 
Watson joined the Houston po- 
lice department 17 years ago, 
she was handed a dress pattern 
and told to sew her own uni- 
form. Last week she was sworn 
in as the city’s police chief, the 
first woman in the U.S. to head 
a big-city force: 3,947 officers, 
90.8% of them 
male. 

Watson, 40, 
has served with 
distinction in 
Virtually every 
division, from 
the SWAT team 
to auto theft to 
homicide, In 
one instance she performed 
with such diligence that she 
was nicknamed “By-the-Book 
Betsy.” She is taking over a 
force plagued by morale prob- 
lems. As a result of the oil bust, 
Houston’s cops are among the 
worst paid (starting salary: 
$20,755.80) of those in the 
nation’s top 20 cities. 

Although she was once dis- 
couraged from seeking a pro- 
motion to sergeant because 
“we can’t have female supervi- 
sors,” Watson, who has two 
young children, is not troubled 
by memories of machismo. 
“Look where I am now!” she 





is 


Chief Watson 


| exulted last week. “Heck, ob- 


viously I haven't been too put- 
upon.” a 


was discovered by North Caro- 
lina health officials, who so 
prize the purity of the water 
from an underground spring in 
Vergeze, France, that they use 
it as a standard test of other wa- 
ter supplies. Although the state 
advises the public not to con- 
sume the product, the federal 
Food and Drug Administration 
considers the risks of contract- 
ing cancer one in a million over 
a person’s lifetime. The compa- 
ny is investigating its packaging 
and distribution centers to lo- 
cate the problem. In the wake 
of doubts cast on oat bran’s nu- 
tritional benefits, it’s almost 
enough to drive yuppies back to 
pretzels and beer. 7 
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Two Sides of a Giant 











ByS.C.GWYNNE | 


uestion: What giant multination- 

al company has managed to lose 

one-fourth of its U.S. market 

share in the past decade and be- 
come a paradigm of America’s failure to 
compete with the Japanese? 

Answer: General Motors. 

Tougher question: What is the fastest- 
rising car company in Europe, a manufac- 
turer whose product line is so sophisticat- 
ed, so sensitive to shifts in market demand, 
that it has outperformed all its rivals in the 
past year? 

Answer: General Motors. 

More specifically, the Cinderella compa- 
ny isGM Europe, a Zurich-based subsidiary 
that makes and sells 1.5 million West 
German-designed cars a year bearing the 
nameplates Vauxhall in the United King- 
dom and Opel on the Continent. Last year 
GM Europe built fewer than half as many 
passenger cars as the North American divi- 
sion’s 3.4 million. Yet the European side ac- 
counted for half of GM’s $4 billion in world- 
wide earnings and almost all the company’s 
total profits from auto manufacturing. 

The souped-up performance of GM’s 
European branch offers a jarring contrast 
to the declining horsepower of the parent 
company in the U.S. While the European 
| side has been earning a profit of $1,200 a 
car, the North American automaking oper- 
ations are now losing money, analysts say. 
And while GM Europe boosted its market 
share from 8.4% in 1980 to 11% last year, 
the domestic company’s portion of the 
U.S. car market fell from 46% to 35% dur- 
ing the same period. Why the sharp dispar- 
ity in performance? A close look reveals 
that the two sides of GM are organized dif- 
ferently, are pursuing divergent strategies 
and are characterized by utterly dissimilar 
cultures. GM Europe’s success, in fact, 
speaks volumes about the ills of the domes- 
tic company and may suggest ways to halt 
its alarming slide. 

At a time when GM’s domestic prod- 
ucts are drawing mixed reviews, GM Eu- 
rope’s new cars and engines have garnered 
glowing write-ups in the auto-savoring Eu- 
ropean press. The manufacturer's success 
is owing in large part to the successful re- 
design of its market-leading subcompact, a 
car class in which the parent company has 
| Produced notable failures like the Chevro- 














let Chevette. The GM Europe subcom- 
pact, which goes by the names Opel Kadett 
and Vauxhall Astra, is now selling at the 
rate of 630,000 cars a year, making it the 
best-selling GM car in the world. 

The European company is no one-hit 
wonder. The company has 
another best seller in its J- 
class car, sold as a Vauxhall 
Cavalier in the United King- 
dom and as an Opel Vectra in 
other countries. Rolled out in 
1988 to rave reviews for its 
advanced engines and styling, 
the Vectra also offers the 
best fuel efficiency in its class, 
split-folding rear seats and 
height-adjustable seat belts. 
The car can be equipped with 
an optional 16-valve, four- 
cylinder engine that even 
Mercedes engineers have 
hailed as the best multivalve 
motor in the world. GM Eu- 
rope sold 364,000 of the cars 
last year, up 60% from 1988. 

GM Europe now ranks 
fifth in its share of the highly 
competitive European mar- 
ket, behind Volkswagen 
(15.1%), Fiat (14.4%), Peu- 
geot/Citroén (12.7%) and 
Ford (11.6%). But at its cur- 
rent rate, GM Europe may 
soon move up a notch or two. 
The company, which makes 
cars in West Germany, Eng- 
land, Spain and Belgium, is 
considered the most nimble 
pan-European competitor at 
the moment. “If I were the 
rest of the Europeans, I'd be 
scared to death of GM,” says 
James Harbour, an automo- [% 
tive consultant in Troy, Mich. 

The two sides of GM do 
have their similarities. Both 
companies are run by Ameri- 
can managers raised in the 
GM system. Both manufac- 
turers suffered large financial 
losses earlicr in the decade 
and then underwent massive 
reorganizations. The fork in 
the road goes back to those 
restructurings in the mid- 
1980s, which had an impact 
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AMERICA: Developed as part ofa $5 billion 
the Oldsmobile Cutlass 


Supreme drew 
model fell 14% last year, to 99,898 cars. 








GM can learn a few lessons from its dynamic European offshoot 


that can be seen clearly in the fate of two 
high-volume products: GM Europe’s Vec- 
tra/Cavalier and the domestic company’s 
Oldsmobile Cutlass Supreme. The Olds, 
which posted sales of 334,000 in 1984, 
plummeted to 99,898 by last year. 





reviews. Sales of the 
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What happened to the domestic cars? In 
the view of a GM executive now on the Euro- 
pean side, Opel chairman Louis Hughes, the 
rapid pace of change at the U.S. company 
came at a price. Says he: “We changed all of 
our cars. We downsized them twice, changed 
from rear-wheel drive to front-wheel drive, 
changed all the systems of the company, 
changed all the factories, then told almost ev- 
ery employee in North America, “You've got 
anew job.’” 

The most damaging change in GM’s 
1984 reorganization was probably the dis- 
mantling of its two huge, parochial divisions, 
Fisher Body and GM Assembly. GM created 
in their place two integrated divisions, now 
called Buick-Oldsmobile-Cadillac (BOC) 
and Chevrolet-Pontiac-GM of Canada 
(CPC). The move may have made financial 
sense, but it diminished what automakers 
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EUROPE: The West Germa' 


call brand character by centralizing design 
and engineering operations. 

In GM's classic structure, Oldsmobile 
designed, builtand marketed autos that were 
distinct from the other car divisions’ prod- 
ucts. Now Oldsmobile no longer builds its 
own cars and contributes little to the design 
and engineering. For all practical purposes, 
Oldsmobile is only a marketing division 
whose purpose is to sell cars made by BOC. 
“The responsibility for manufacturing a car 
is about as far from the people who sell it as 
you can possibly get,” says Manhattan auto 
analyst Maryann Keller. “One of the most 
poignant things lost in the reorganization 
was the loyalty of individuals to brands. Peo- 
ple missed being part of Olds and Buick, and 
it shows.” 

Under the reorganization, the Cutlass 
Supreme was subsumed into the $5 billion 
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GM-10 project, which also developed ver- 
sions of the Buick Regal and the Pontiac 
Grand Prix, all of which shared components 
with one another. In spite of GM’s huge in- 
vestment in retooling and reorganization, 
the result was a car line that has failed to ex- 
cite consumers. Further weakened by a 
slumping U.S. auto market, the Olds Cutlass 
has turned into a money loser. 

The Vectra/Cavalier, meanwhile, was 
the result of a vastly different reorganization. 
GM Europe entered the 1980s as a patch- 
work of competing and often uncooperative 
concerns stretching from the company’s new 
small-car plant near Zaragoza, Spain, to its 
aging Vauxhall factories in Luton and Elles- 
mere Port, England, Before the reorganiza- 
tion, GM Europe was very much a West 
German-led company. The first goal of the 
restructuring was to broaden its character, so 
in 1986 the company moved its headquarters 
to neutral Zurich, There an amazingly lean 
head-office staff proceeded to coax the di- 
verse GM Europe factions into cooperating 
with one another by sharing parts and ser- 
vices. Engineering and design staff were cen- 
tered in Riisselsheim, West Germany. 


he company decentralized its mar- 
keting divisions, which allowed 
sales people in different countries 
to stay close to their customers. 
“They did it brilliantly,” says analyst Keller. 
“The reorganization of GM Europe was 
done very gradually, and they were extreme- 
ly sensitive to nationalities. In GM Europe 
there is no great central organization.” 

Because the parent corporation was 
stingy in investing in GM Europe, the com- 
pany learned to make every cent count. “Ba- 
sically these guys had to fight for everything 
they got,” says Opel chairman Hughes. “But 
the fact is on the other side you've got this gi- 
gantic company with gigantic investments to 
retool all those products. It was too much. If 
there’s a lesson here, it’s that smaller is bet- 
ter, It’s easier to control.” 

GM Europe's 200-employee corporate 
staff in Zurich is known for moving with 
great speed, notably in its agreement last De- 
cember to acquire 50% control of Swedish 
carmaker Saab for $600 million. GM 
whisked Saab from under the nose of Fiat, 
which until the last minute thought it would 
be the successful suitor. GM 
Europe was also quick to set up 
a joint manufacturing agree- 
ment with Hungarian producer 
RABA, the first West Europe- 
an company to sign such an 
accord. 

GM Europe's restructuring 
will give the company astrategic 
edge as European trade barri- 
ers fall. Compared with such 
competitors as Fiat and Peu- 
geot, which are focused on their 
home markets, GM’s manufac- 
turing and marketing opera- 
tions are now spread over many 
markets. “In twelve of 17 coun- 
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tries in which we sell, GM is among the top 
three producers,” says GM Europe presi- 
dent Robert Eaton. 

In many respects, GM Europe is a wor- 
thy rival to the manufacturers who have be- 
come domestic GM’s biggest challenge: 
the Japanese. GM Europe builds small 
cars and engines that generally match their 
Japanese counterparts in quality, perform- 
ance and fuel efficiency. (Only in one area, 
productivity, is the company seriously lag- 
ging behind its Asian rivals.) Why, then, 
has North American GM failed to import 
more of Opel’s technology and know-how? 
GM executives in Europe tend to shrug at 
the question and point to the occasional in- 
stance of cooperation. Most notable: the 
Pontiac LeMans, which is in effect an Opel 
Kadett built in South Korea by Daewoo 
and shipped to the U.S. “I wouldn’t rule 








| current 11% level to 25% by 1994, “The 


Many Happy Returns 





out the use of Opel strategically, let’s say if | 
we needed a small car in the U.S.,” says 
John Smith Jr., who as president of GM 
Europe was largely responsible for its turn- 
around and now serves as GM’s executive 
vice president for international operations. 

GM Europe may not always have it 
so good. The company’s managers ex- 
press serious concern about growing 
competition from Japanese car compa- 
nies, which are now gearing up major 
“transplant” factories as they did in the 
U.S. during the past decade. Auto ana- 
lysts say the Japanese market share on 
the Continent is likely to rise from its 





battleground here will be every bit as 
bloody as in the U.S. in 1981-82,” says 
Angel Perversi, managing director of 
General Motors Espana. “The Japanese 





F iling a federal income-tax return used 
to be cheap but slow: 25¢ for the stamp 
and as much as eight weeks for the refund 
check. But now most U.S. taxpayers can 
take a high-tech shortcut. For anywhere 
from $25 to $75, filers can get their 
money in as little as two weeks by 
having their return sent electronically 
by one of 18,000 tax preparers and 
transmitters. After a four-year test 
run, the Internal Revenue Service for 
the first time is making its electronic 
filing system available in all 50 states 
this year. By the end of January, 
608,350 returns had already been 
filed by wire, in contrast to 176,289 at 
the same time last year, when the ser- 
vice was Offered in 36 states. “We are 
just overwhelmed by the response,” 
says Sonja Norwood, the district 
manager in Los Angeles for H&R 
Block. “We're experiencing April in 
February.” The Irs expects to receive 
more than 2 million electronic re- 
turns this year, or about 2% of all tax 
filings. 








As taxpayers rush to file by wire, February seems like April 


After that, the refund is processed. Result: 
a check usually reaches taxpayers within 
three weeks—or two if the filer authorizes 





a direct deposit into a bank account. 
Electronic filers do not entirely escape | 





A Manhattan accountant uses the high-tech shortcut ; 





To file by wire, a taxpayer must 
take a completed return—on paper 
or personal-computer disk—to one of the 
transmitters the IRS has approved for the 
program. For a fee, the information is en- 
tered into the company’s computer and 
sent to the 1RS, where it goes directly into 
the agency’s mainframes. The electronic 
return bypasses time-consuming steps. It 
does not have to be sorted at an 18-bin sta- 

| tion called a “tingle table,” numbered and 
coded by hand and sent to a keypunch op- 
erator who enters the data into IRS com- 
puters. Instead, the return goes immedi- 
ately to the point at which it is checked by 
the computer for mathematical mistakes. 
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Refunds can be processed in less than three weeks. 


the paper chase; the IRs still needs a signa- 
ture, which so far cannot be transmitted 
electronically. The high-tech taxpayer 
must fill out and sign the brief form 8453, 
which declares that the person is filing 
electronically. This paperwork, along with 
the taxpayer's W2 forms, is mailed to the 
IRS by the transmitting firm. 

As in all high-tech frontiers, the speedy 
service has its glitches. The irs computers 
are programmed to accept virtually no dis- 
crepancies. Even a simple typographical or 
spacing error will prompt the system to re- 
ject the form. “The return has to be almost 
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are going to add excess capacity. The 
only question is who is going to lose.” 
The influence of GM’s European ex- 
perience is likely to become stronger in 
Detroit when Chairman Roger Smith, 64, 
departs later this year. The leading con- 
tender for the job is President Robert 
Stempel, 56, who as managing director of 
Opel from 1980 to 1982 gave the green 
light for the redesign of the successful 
Kadett. And a likely candidate for the 
president’s job is John Smith, 51, who 
from 1986 until his repatriation in 1988 
was president of GM Europe. The two 
executives would be likely to push GM 
toward faster, less centralized decision 
making. Domestic GM has a long way to 
go, but if it takes a cue from its Europe- 
an sibling, the company could become a 
much sportier machine. . 


perfect before it goes through,” says Rich- 
ard Butler, a Chicago accountant. Tax 
giant H&R Block, which has hawked its 
service with a high-profile advertising cam- 
paign called “Rapid Refund,” says its pro- 
gram is going smoothly. But smaller pre- 
paring firms have found the system to be a 
computerized nightmare. “We're experi- 
encing a communication problem with 
software, and it costs us time, energy and 
frustration,” says Gery Lichtig, a Los 
Angeles accountant. The IRS con- 
tends that with sufficient practice 
time transmitters will be able to work 
out the kinks. 

For taxpayers who want even 
faster refunds, many firms are offer- 
ing refund-anticipation loans. For 
an extra fee of $30 or more, a tax 
preparer will give the customer a 
loan within about a week after the 
electronic return has been accepted 
by the IRs computer. But for taxpay- 
ers expecting a refund of $1,000 or 
less, this option would probably cost 
more than getting a short-term bank 
loan or a cash advance on a credit 
card. 

The irs predicts that within a 
decade more than half of all returns 
will be sent by wire. The agency in- 
tends to encourage the practice, 
since an electronic return costs an ¢s- 
timated 4¢ to process, in contrast to 40¢ for 
the sorting and data entry required by a pa- 
per version. Over ten years, the IRs figures, 
such savings could amount to $200 million. 
So far, the electronic service can be used 
only by those expecting a refund, which is 
70% of all taxpayers. But the 1s is experi- 
menting with a plan to include filers who 
owe money as well. The ultimate system, 
still several years away, will allow taxpayers 
to send returns directly from their personal 
computers to the IRS. —By Sophfronia Scott. 
Reported by Dan Cray/Los Angeles and Andrew 
Webb/Chicago 
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Bashing Greed for Fun and Profit 








The Roaring Eighties take their lumps in a flurry of new books 





By JOHN GREENWALD 


oesn’t anyone have a kind word for 

Wall Street’s gilded ’80s? The new 
decade is only six weeks old, and already 
stores are piled high with books that portray 
the past ten years as a sink of avarice and ex- 
cess. The melodramatic titles depict the 
American free-enterprise system as overrun 
by barbarians and liars, ambition and greed. 
And readers are lapping it all up. Just as 
they reveled in stories of the rich and fam- 
ous during the past decade, today’s inquir- 
ing minds are hungry for colorful tales 
about the pratfalls of the mighty. 

Quite a few of these jeremiads are 
headed for the screen. Producer Ray Stark 
(Steel Magnolias, Annie) last 
week acquired film rights to Bar- 
barians at the Gate, a best-selling 
account of the $25 billion take- 
over of RJR Nabisco, the largest 
buyout ever. Warner Bros. has 5 
paid a sum estimated to be in @ yy 
the high six figures for the priv- 
ilege of filming Liar’s Poker, an 
I-lived-with-savages exposé of 
the Wall Street firm Salomon 
Brothers. And the cameras are 
ready to roll on the movie version of Tom 
Wolfe’s blockbuster novel, The Bonfire of 
the Vanities, which stars Tom Hanks in the 
role of bond trader Sherman McCoy, the 
contemptible Master of the Universe. 

From Hollywood to local bookstores, 
Wall Street bashing is big business. In Bar- 
barians at the Gate (Harper & Row; 528 
pages; $22.95), authors Bryan Burrough of 
the Wall Street Journal and former Journal 
reporter John Helyar depict the RJR Na- 
bisco fight as a mud-wrestling match in 
which all the participants come out grimy. 
Ross Johnson, the RJR Nabisco chief exec- 
utive who launched the bidding for his own 
company and stood to make more than 
$100 million if he prevailed, is described as 
“a man who devoted his life to shaking 
things up” and an executive “loyal to little 
but his own whims.” Johnson’s nemesis, 
buyout expert Henry Kravis of Kohlberg 
Kravis Roberts, was so obsessed with con- 
quering RJR Nabisco that he entered 
the battle knowing little of substance about 
the giant food-and- 
tobacco company. 

The book con- 
tends that KKR won, 
reaping $75 million in 
fees alone, partly be- 
cause its opponents 
were bumbling late- 
comers to the world 
of leveraged buy- 
outs. Johnson’s Wall 
Street advisers, who 

















included the giant firms Shear- 
son Lehman Hutton and Salo- 
mon Brothers, sometimes car- 
ried on like the Keystone Kops. 
At one point, lawyers carrying a 
Johnson offer became stuck in 
Manhattan traffic moments be- 
fore the bid was due. In despera- 
tion, they leaped from their cab 
and raced the remaining two 
blocks on foot, arriving breath- 
less and embarrassingly late. 
Said a disgusted RJR director: “This is the 
gang that couldn’t shoot straight.” 

Obviously rushed into print, Barbarians 
is rich in detail and anecdote but poor in 
analysis, often reading like 100 Wall Street 
Journal articles pasted end to 
end, After a forced march 
through the history of the RJR 
fight, the narrative ends on a 
question that should have been 
» raised—and wrestled with— 

from the start: “What did all this 
have to do with doing business?” 

While Burrough and Helyar 
are encyclopedic, journalist 
Hope Lampert provides a more 
selective guide to the battles and 
generals of the RJR war. In True Greed 
(New American Library; 259 pages; $18.95) 
Lampert diagnoses the imperious Johnson 
as suffering from a “corporate royalty com- 
plex.” Both Kravis and former Shearson 
chairman Peter Cohen, who despised each 
other, wanted to go down in history as the 
mastermind of the biggest deal of all. But 
after his victory, Lampert writes, Kravis re- 
neged on his pledge to hold the company to- 
gether and began to dismantle RJR Na- 
bisco, indicating that the takeover fight was 
largely a battle to decide who 
would have the privilege of tak- 
ing the company apart. 

Liar’s Poker by Michael 
Lewis (Norton; 249 pages; 
$19.95) is a mainstream hit 
that is likely to broaden the 
market for business books. A 
best seller for 14 weeks, the 
memoir of Lewis’ two-year 
career as a Salomon Brothers 
bond salesman has become a 
must read among Wall 
Streeters. For everyone else, it 
provides a satisfying opportu- 
nity to gloat about the venality of Wall 
Street’s high rollers. By depicting securi- 
tics dealers as foul-mouthed telephone 
hurlers with open contempt for their cus- 
tomers, Lewis, 29, turned his former em- 
ployer into a laughingstock. The last laugh, 
of course, belonged to the author: after 
carning $225,000 in his second year at Sal- 
omon, Lewis decided that money isn’t ev- 
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erything and resigned from the firm—and 
now is raking in even bigger bucks. 

But few others in the *80s disavowed 
their money lust. In Circus of Ambition 
(Warner Books; 240 pages; $19.95), New 
York magazine contributor 
John Taylor shows that Wall 
Street had no monopoly on av- 
arice. “The notion that money 
is good,” he declares, was a 
“central tenet” of the age. 
Tracing the celebration of rich- 
es to Ronald Reagan’s enthusi- 
astic support for capitalism at 
its most freewheeling, Taylor 
presents a rogues’ gallery of 
potent moneymakers. Among 
them are Mark Kostabi, a New 
York artist who hired assistants to create 
his pictures, paying about $100 for works 
that sold for $12,000 or more, and—like a 
punk rocker who spits on the audience— 
warned his customers, “You're a total idiot 
if you buy one of my paintings.” No less 
smug were Hollywood producers Don 
Simpson and Jerry Bruckheimer (Flash- 
dance, Top Gun, Beverly Hills Cop), whose 
slick blockbuster films glorified triumph. 
“We aren't interested in losers,” Simpson 
told the author. “They're boring —to us.” 

For novelist Michael Thomas, the big 
losers of the 1980s included old-line Wall 
Street firms, whose values 
of honor and loyalty were 
eclipsed during the dec- 
ade. In Hanover Place 
(Warner Books; 479 
pages; $19.95), Thomas 
chronicles the transforma- 
tion of a venerable invest- 
ment house called War- 
rington & Co. into the 
epicenter of ‘80s-style 
takeover fever. The found- 
ing Warrington family “re- 
flected a certain standard of behavior,” 
Thomas writes, but by 1989 “Wall Street 
seemed sealed off in a capsule 
of self-regard.” As part of the 
plot, Thomas describes the rise 
of a group of Jewish financiers 
whose depiction as stereotypi- 
cal villains has prompted re- 
viewers like Judith Martin, 
who is better known as the eti- 
quette columnist “Miss Man- 
ners,” to condemn the book as 
anti-Semitic. 

Taken together, all five 
books convey a deep distrust 
of the decade just past. The 
poet Robert Lowell once 
wrote in an ode to a friend, “Yet really we 
had the same life, the generic one/ our gen- 
eration offered.” In much the same way, 
these tales of the 1980s tend to merge into 
one generic portrait of vanity, ego and 
greed. Historians may come to see the ‘80s 
in a kinder and more diverse light, but the 
image of the decade in these books is un- 
questionably the prevailing one today. = 
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On Your Marks... 


G et set? Maybe. Go? Not 
yet. West German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's 
call for immediate talks 
about making the West Ger- 
man mark the common cur- 
rency of both Germanys has 
added a new ingredient to 
the bubbling brew of unifica- 
tion discussion. Like Kohl’s 
other efforts to seize the ini- 
tiative, it drew a mixed recep- 
tion. One skeptical voice was 
that of the Deutsche Bundes- 
bank, legally responsible for 
protecting the value of the 
currency. But Kohl's propos- 
al also jolted the average West German into awareness that unification has its 
price, payable in deutsche marks. 

To be sure, Kohl is calling for talks, not presenting a ready plan. But his sense of 
urgency upstaged his own Economics Ministry, which only recently proffered a 
three-year, three-stage plan for integrating the East German economy into that of 
the Federal Republic. Since full monetary union is the capstone, not the corner- 
stone, of any economic union, Kohl’s proposal is at least partly exhortatory. It is 
consistent with his view that unification must mean the incorporation of East Ger- 
many into the European Community, not the creation of a neutral Fourth Reich. 
What is remarkable is the rush. Kohl has obviously become convinced that without 
visible assurances of unification, East Germany will simply empty itself westward. 

The skepticism of the Bundesbank is understandable. Its president, Karl Otto 
Pohl, and his cohort are still wrestling with an unfinished European Monetary Sys- 
tem, involving commitments to support newcomers like the Greek drachma and 
the Portuguese escudo. But those countries, whatever their problems, are going 
concerns, while East Germany, whatever its potential, is nearly a basket case. 

A one-for-one replacement of marks (East) with marks (West) would be wildly 
inflationary because the G.D.R., like other East European countries, suffers from 
acute concealed inflation—huge amounts of paper money and no goods to buy. 
Even a replacement at current black market rates of 7 or even 10 to 1 would be like 
mainlining heroin. Before any monetary unification, the excess purchasing power 
represented by those East marks has to be mopped up and a better balance of sup- 
ply and demand established. One way would be for East Germany to destroy sav- 
ings by a radical currency reform. 

There are precedents for monetary integration, though usually conquerors sim- 
ply repudiated the old currency and introduced their own. Perhaps the aptest par- 
allel with East Germany’s situation is the 1957 reintegration into West Germany of 
the Saar, after it had been incorporated into the French franc area for eleven years. 
But both sides were operating with realistic exchange rates; besides, the Saar then 
had 1 million inhabitants, while East Germany still has some 16 million. 

It is emphatically not for outsiders to tell Germans where German interests 
lic. Nevertheless, if economic concerns are primary, a disinterested observer 
might conclude that the Germans in the G.D.R. and in the West would be bet- 
ter served by an arrangement under which, with ample Western aid, East Ger- 
many evolved into a state like Austria—free, sovereign, neutral and prosperous, 
its economy and currency closely but pragmatically linked to West Germany. 
Many such links already exist between the two Germanys. If what is motivating 
the exodus from East Germany is not a nationalist frenzy—which heaven for- 
fend—or fear of a hard-line backlash, but rather the desire for a new job and a 
used Volkswagen, then there are ways of satisfying those wishes without upset- 
ting the international balance. All take time, however, and Kohl fears time is 
running short. His message to the restive East Germans: stay where you are; 
help is on the way. s 
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Deutsche marks: a visible assurance of unification? 
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All That Glitters 


Japan searches for the forger 
of $71 million in bogus coins 





Cc oin fanciers responded excitedly in 
1986 when Japan began issuing its first 
gold coins since World War II. Minted by 
the Bank of Japan to commemorate the 
60th year of Emperor Hirohito’s reign, the 
24-karat pieces were coveted by collectors 
even though the Ministry of Finance set 
the price of the 20-gram coins at 100,000 
yen (now $690)—more than twice the val- 
ue of their weight in gold. To meet heavy 
demand, Japan minted 11 million coins. 

Collectors were dumb struck last week, 
after Japanese officials disclosed that the 
country had been flooded with at least 
103,000 bogus Hirohito coins, worth an es- 
timated $71 million. The fakes were also 
made of pure gold and were so well crafted 
that many of them had even been accepted 
by the Bank of Japan. Because the raw ma- 
terial of the coins costs less than half their 
face value, the potential for an easy 100% 
markup had apparently inspired a well- 
fixed free-lance minter to get in on the act. 

Investigators believe the suspect coins 
began entering the country as early as 
March 1988, but the counterfeits were dis- 
covered only last month, when a Tokyo 
firm tried to deposit 1,000 coins with the 
Fuji Bank. Because the amount was large 
and the coins’ protective plastic covers ap- 
peared slightly more purple than the stan- 
dard issue, Fuji officials asked the Bank of 
Japan to check them out. By examining the 
coins under a microscope, the officials dis- 
covered tiny flaws that confirmed the coins 
were not genuine. 

Japanese investigators have traced 
42,000 of the fake coins to Paul Davis, 38, a 
well-respected British dealer. Davis volun- 
tarily flew to Tokyo to try to sort things 
out. He has reportedly told police that 
he believed the coins were genuine when 
he bought them from a Zurich dealer, 
who claimed to be handling them for an 
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The real thing: front and back 


undisclosed Middle Eastern government. 

Despite the well-plotted scam, the 
Ministry of Finance plans to issue another 
series of 20-gram gold coins with a face val- 
ue of 100,000 yen this fall to commemorate 
the enthronement of Japan’s new Emper- 
or, Akihito. Officials are studying ways to 
modify the coin’s design or packaging to 
prevent new forgeries. . 
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Too many losses, too few fans 
HOCKEY 


Ready to Pack 
Up Their Pucks 


Nowhere is hockey hotter than 
in icy Minnesota, which boasts 
more than 2,400 amateur teams 
and some 100,000 players. But 
support for the Minnesota 





North Stars, the state’s poorly 
performing National Hockey 
League team, is so frigid that 
owners George and Gordon 
Gund are threatening to move 
the money-losing franchise to 
Oakland or San Jose unless civ- 
ic officials spend $15 million to 
install sky boxes and other im- 
provements in the team’s aging 
arena in suburban Minneapolis. 

Support for the North Stars 
hit bottom this year after the ar- 
rival of the Minnesota Timber- 
wolves, a National Basketball 
Association expansion team. 
The newcomers are averaging a 
league-leading 24,000 fans a 
game in the downtown Minne- 
apolis Metrodome. The North 
Stars attract just 11,000 fans a 
game, nearly 25% below the 
league average. Only a better 
arena, the Gunds argue, will 
save professional hockey in the 
state that produces more pro 
players than any other. a 





Vacation Hot 
Spot: the U.S. 


The U.S. suffered a trade defi- 
cit of $115 billion last year, but 
Americans can take consola- 
tion from the tidy sum they are 
earning from foreigners in a 
service-oriented business: tour- 
ism. Last week the Government 
reported the first-ever U.S. 
travel surplus. 
During 1989 for- 
cign visitors spent 
$34.3 billion in 
the U.S., or $450 
million more than 
Americans spent 
abroad. The U.S. 
Travel and Tour- 
ism Administra- 
tion predicts that 
in 1990 the sur- 
plus will exceed 
$1.5 billion. 





Canada and Mexico topped 
the guest list, sending 24.5 mil- 


| lion visitors between them. 
| Next were the Japanese, with 


3 million tourists. But the Japa- 
nese spent more on their trips 
than any other group, a total of 
$6 billion, compared with $4.8 
billion for the second-place Ca- 
nadians. The No. 1 destination 
among all visitors to America: 
Walt Disney World in 


Orlando. s 





Japanese travelers live it up in Las Vegas 





Apple Loses 
Its Blush 


Only a year ago, Apple Com- 
puter was reveling in a sales 
surge as its Macintosh comput- 
ers won wide acceptance for 
business applica- 
tions. But Apple’s 
blush has suddenly 
faded. Because of 
slowing sales, the 
company is expect- 
ed to lay off as 
many as 800 of its 
12,000 employees. 
Under pressure to 
revive growth, Ap- 
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Sculley 





ple President John Sculley has 
launched a top-management 
shake-up. Two weeks ago, he 
appointed Michael Spindler, 
who led the company’s success- 
ful foray in Europe, as chief op- 
erating officer. 

Spindler’s promotion, how- 
ever, has produced hard feel- 
ings among other top officers. 
Apple announced the resigna- 
tion of Allan Loren, head of the 
company’s U.S. division, that 
same day. Another potential 
casualty: Jean-Louis Gassée, 
the colorful president of Apple 
Products. Sculley has already 
forced Gassée to transfer many 
of his job responsibilities to 
Spindler. a 








DRUG MONEY 


Too Soft on 
The Laundry 


The Bush Administration talks 
tough about drugs, but its effort 
to stem the laundering of drug 
profits through banks is only 
semi-tough at best. So says 
Massachusetts Democrat John 
Kerry, who last week released a 
report urging Bush to take 
sterner measures to interrupt 
the laundering of an estimated 
$300 billion in drug profits 
around the world. 

Kerry commended the 
White House for demanding 
changes in the banking system 





PETS 


The Fido 
Finder 


“Oh, where, oh, where has my 
little dog gone?” That old musi- 
cal question now has a modern 
answer. A California-based 
company called Infopet is sell- 
ing a computer-age tag: a mi- 
crochip that is easily implanted 
between a pet’s shoulder 
blades. The semiconductor car- 
ries a ten-digit code, which can 


be read by a scanner. When the | 











of Panama, where the former 
regime of General Manuel 
Noriega had allowed banks to 
become a transit point for bil- 
lions of dollars in drug profits. 
Yet Kerry’s Foreign Relations 
Committee found the Adminis- 
tration’s campaign against 
laundering to be halfhearted. 
“Federal agencies responsi- 
ble for enforcement are being 
funded at inadequate levels to 
accomplish the mission,” said 
the report. The Administration 
is going slow on the issue, Kerry 
maintained, because “‘it in- 
volves big money, big profits 


and big questions about the | 


structure of our banking 
system.” we 





Acanine client and tiny Infopet chip in West Palm Beach, Fla. 





code is punched into Infopet’s 
computers, an animal’s finder 
can obtain such data as the pet's 
license number, medical condi- 
tion and, most important, the 
owner's phone number. 

In the 1% years since Info- 
pet began offering the service, 
10,000 pets have been micro- 
tagged in California, Oregon, 
Washington and Missouri. So 
far, 27 animals have been re- 
turned to their owners because 
of the device. The microchip, its 
insertion and a year of registra- 
tion cost $40, s 
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Rumania’s Other Tragedy | 


Under a primitive medical system, babies are dying of AIDS 


he sight is sickening and terrifying. In 

crib after crib lie babies and toddlers 
who look like old people, their skin shriv- 
eled, their skeletal faces bearing the un- 
mistakable mark of approaching death. 
lhese pitiful children at a clinic in Bucha- 
rest are AIDS patients, the tiniest victims of 
the brutal, backward regime of Rumania’s 
fallen dictator, Nicolae Ceausescu. 

Last week Western doctors working in 
Rumania revealed a mysterious epidemic 
of AIDS among the country’s youngsters. 
he full extent of the outbreak is not yet 
known, but continuing tests of sick chil- 
dren at hospitals and orphanages have 
identified 706 who are infected out of 2,184 
examined so far. Scores have already died. 
“It is worse than anything I have seen,” 
said Dr. Jacques Lebas, president of the 
Paris-based medical-relief organization 








Médecins du Monde, which helped con- 
duct the tests. 

Until last year, Ceausescu’s govern- 
ment considered AIDS a capitalist disease 
that hardly existed in Rumania. But the 
dictator had raised the odds that it would 
become a problem by outlawing birth con- 
trol and sex education—two mainstays of 
AIDS-prevention efforts elsewhere in the 
world—in an attempt to boost his country’s 
population. In January 1989, Dr. Ionel Pa- 
trascu, of Bucharest’s Stefan S. Nicolau In- 
stitute of Virology, decided to test a hand- 
ful of patients for the virus as part of a 
research project. Amazingly, the first child 
screened, a twelve-year-old girl, was infect- 
ed, Of 14 more children examined at the 
same pediatric clinic, six harbored the vi- 
rus. Working clandestinely, Patrascu went 





| on to test children in three other cities, 





Dirty needles and transfusions of contaminated blood may be responsible for the epidemic 


Worse Than 
The Disease 


In youngsters, phenobarbital 
may do more harm than good 


| he child’s body turns rigid, the eyes 
roll back, and the limbs begin to jerk. 
These are the frightening signs of a febrile 
seizure. Triggered by a high fever, often 
during an infectious illness such as tonsil- 
litis or flu, this type of convulsion is caused 
by violent nerve storms in the brain. About 
130,000 of the 4 million children born each 
year in the U.S. will have at least one fe- 





brile seizure by the time they turn seven. 

To prevent additional seizures and sat 
isfy worried parents, physicians often pre- 
scribe phenobarbital. But according to a 
report in last week’s New England Journal 
of Medicine, the drug may do more harm 
than good. In a study of 217 children from 
eight months to three years of age who had 
had at least one seizure, researchers at the 
University of Washington and the National 
Institutes of Health found that children 
who took phenobarbital daily for up to two 
years had significantly lower IQ scores 
than those who were given a placebo, 
Some difference was still apparent several 
months after they stopped taking the drug, 
but it is not known whether the impact will 
be permanent. To make matters worse, 
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where the rate of infection appeared to be 
just as bad. In August, concerned that the 
epidemic was spreading out of control, he 
notified the Ministry of Health. To his dis- 
may, he was told to halt testing immediate- 
ly. A scheduled meeting on children and 
AIDS was canceled, and the programs were 
withdrawn from the presses. 

After Ceausescu’s fall, Patrascu_re- 
sumed testing with the help of Médecins 
du Monde. As he uncovered more and 
more cases, the doctor was puzzled by the 
unusual concentration of infections in chil- 
dren from one to three years old, Ordinari- 
ly, babies are exposed to the AIDs virus 
only through their mothers, but the moth- 
ers of these children were found to be free 
of infection. 

The researchers now have two theo- 
ries about how the disease spread. The 
first suspect is a traditional medical 
practice in Rumania of injecting minute 
quantities of adult blood into young 
babies who look thin or anemic. Part of 
this blood supply, some of which is im- 
ported, could have been contaminated, 
The other likely pathway for infection is 
the reuse of dirty needles. As in most East 
European countries, disposable syringes 
are in short supply, and hospital staff 
members are often poorly trained in ster- 
ilizing techniques. 

The World Health Organization dis- 
patched a public health team to Rumania 
to determine the scope of the epidemic. If 
infection is limited mainly to the children, 
a large supply of sterile needles and blood- 
testing kits could halt the spread almost 
immediately, said Dr. Jonathan Mann, 
head of wHo’s Global Program on Alps. 
But Mann is concerned that the new mo- 
bility of Eastern Europe's populations 
could lead to faster dissemination of the vi- 
rus, Citing reports of prostitution in Ru- 
mania and heroin use in Poland, Mann 
called Eastern Europe “the new frontier 
for the AIDS epidemic.” —By Andrew Purvis. 
Reported by Margot Hornblower/Paris 


phenobarbital was not effective in sup- 
pressing seizures. 

Since most febrile seizures are scary 
but harmless, researchers say, there is little 
reason ever to use phenobarbital as a treat- 
ment. About one-third of all the children 
who have these convulsions are likely to 
have subsequent ones, but only 4% eventu- 
ally develop epilepsy. 

Phenobarbital was once widely pre- 
scribed as a sleeping pill, and is still used by 
epileptics of all ages, but its impact on the 
intelligence of adults is not known. Despite 
the new evidence against phenobarbital, 
people taking the drug should not stop 
without consulting a doctor. As with any 
anticonvulsant, going cold turkey may trig- 
ger severe scizures. oo 
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Bishops, Politicians and the Abortion Crisis 





By JOHN ELSON 


A s if street crime and the plight of the homeless were not 
enough, New Yorkers now have something really big to 
worry about: Is Mario Cuomo going to hell? From his Albany 
County jail cell, where he had been serving ten days for taking 
part in a militant antiabortion protest, Auxiliary Bishop Aus- 
tin Vaughan of New York recently warned that the state’s 
Democratic Governor “is in danger of going to hell if he dies 
tonight” unless he changed his stance on abortion. Cuomo, a 
Roman Catholic, accepts his church’s teaching that abortion is 
wrong. But he argues that it would be imprudent to impose his 
personal views on the state. 

The matter, of course, could not end there. After Cuomo 
sardonically noted that he had been “cursed . . . even to hell,” 
John Cardinal O'Connor, Vaughan’s superior, declared that 
the bishop had the duty to warn any Catholic against pursuing 
a gravely evil course of action. Thus Vaughan’s statement was 
in the tradition of saints like John the Baptist and Thomas 
More—one of Cuomo’s acknowledged role models—who also 
reproached public figures from 
prison for misconduct. 

To some disinterested ob- 
servers, the warnings about dam- 
nation seemed rather medieval, 
like a penitent monarch shiver- 
ing in the cold at Canossa. But 
something quite substantial is in- 
volved here. In another much 
publicized conflict, San Diego 
Bishop Leo Maher denied Com- 
munion to Lucy Killea, a pro- 
choice Catholic candidate for the 
California senate (who predict- 
ably won her race after the bish- 
op’s ban was announced). 

Such cases—and others 
abound—raise anew an issue that many hoped John F. Kenne- 
dy had laid to rest with his famous speech to Houston’s Protes- 
tant ministers in 1960. His candidacy had disinterred the old 
charge that a Catholic could not be trusted with the nation’s 
highest office because of his allegiance to the Vatican. Kenne- 
dy’s response was direct: “I believe in an America where the 
separation of church and state is absolute—where no Catholic 
prelate would tell the President (should he be Catholic) how 
to act.” As President, he would decide issues “in accordance 
with what my conscience tells me to be the national interest, 
and without regard to outside religious pressures or dictates.” 

J.E.K.’s speech was rhetorically effective, but it appeared 
to beg the issue. Granted that a politician’s duty is to pursue, 
conscientiously, the public interest without fear or favor. But 
why should not the church play a role in forming and guiding 
the conscience of its adherents? For example, non-Catholics 
have seldom complained when bishops took politically pro- 
gressive stands, like excommunicating Dixie satraps who fos- 
tered racial discrimination. 

In Kennedy’s defense, it can be argued that his declaration 
of independence was necessary, After all, not too many years 
earlier U.S. Catholic textbooks were stating unambiguously 
that “error has no rights,” and that if Catholics ever became a 
majority in America, freedom of religion would be allowed to 
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Governor Cuomo 





Protestants and Jews only out of political necessity. To many 
Catholics, nonetheless, Kennedy's argument that a Presi- 
dent's religious views are “his own private affair” created what 
theologian James Burtchaell of Notre Dame University calls a 
“violent separation between morality and public policy.” 

A more nuanced exploration of the issue Kennedy spoke 
to can be found in Cuomo’s 1984 landmark address at Notre 
Dame. The Governor argued that his refusal to campaign ac- 
tively for a ban on abortion was analogous to the cautious 
stance of U.S. Catholic bishops on slavery prior to the Civil 
War. They declined to endorse a constitutional amendment 
banning the practice. Then as now, Cuomo argued, the issue 
was not the moral validity of Catholic teaching but whether, 
when and how to translate that teaching into public policy—a 
problem for which there can never be one simple solution. 

Historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr. has argued that if Cardi- 
nal O'Connor and Bishop Vaughan had been sounding off 
when Kennedy was running for President, he would not have 
been elected. True, but irrelevant. Whatever lingering suspi- 
cions exist about supposedly divided loyalties ought to have 
been dispelled by the number of 
lay Catholics, including former 
Democratic vice-presidential 
candidate Geraldine Ferraro, 
who have taken a pro-choice po- 
sition on abortion. 

As citizens, O'Connor and 
Vaughan have as much right as 
any pro-choicer to seek legisla- 
tive endorsement of their views 
on public issues. (They are also 
entitled to ask Cuomo why he is 
so quiescent on abortion but so 
aggressive on another complex 
moral matter—seven times veto- 
ing bills that would bring back the 
State death penalty.) Still, some 
caveats are in order. One is that charity as well as justice 
should guide the hierarchs into correctly stating positions they 
condemn. Both O’Connor and Vaughan accused Cuomo of 
advocating “the right of a woman to kill a child.” A fairer 
statement would be that the Governor did not see how he 
could legally deny a woman what the nation’s highest court 
has decreed to be her right. Second, the bishops have acted as 
if it were universally accepted that human life from the mo- 
ment of conception is a person requiring legal protection. But 
that is a moral judgment, not scientific fact, disputed even by 
religious leaders who no more favor murder than do the Cath- 
olic bishops. 

It seems possible to wonder whether so intense a concen- 
tration on the sinfulness of abortion does not in some way di- 
minish the church’s self-proclaimed role as teacher and guide. 
Is there any other offense, even the defrauding of widows and 
orphans, for which a Mario Cuomo would today be warned 
about the risk of eternal punishment? To ask this is not to deny 
that abortion is a serious matter, or that its casual use as an ex 
post facto contraceptive is a national scandal. But to decide 
whether an individual is guilty of committing an act deserving 
of hell, one needs to know whether the deed was done with 
malice and full consent. As O'Connor wisely observed, only 
God can know that. —With reporting by Michael P. Harris/New York 
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Winning the world over. Which makes it obvious that the imports 


Ford Escort has been the world’s best- come up short. 
selling car for seven straight years* One rea- Transferable 6/60 Powertrain 
son why it’s cleaning up may come down to Warranty. 


one simple fact—Ford Escort offers you more 


Covers you and future owners on major 
for your money. 


powertrain components for 6 years/60,000 
More features for less money. miles. Ask to see a copy of this limited 

A glance at the lists on your right will tell warranty at your Ford Dealer. 
you that Escort offers you more features than 
Honda Civic DX and Toyota Corolla Deluxe. 


“Based on "82-'88 worldwide sales and export data 


Yet, the best news is that with Escort you “Based on sticker price comparison. Escort LX includes special value package 
~ Sik 321A and selected option items. Package varies by region. See your dealer 
can get all these features for less money? about the package in your area 


Ford Escort'’s laundry list takes 
the imports to the cleaners. 
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Buckle up—together we can save lives. 
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COROLLA DELUXE 
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Do We Ask Too Much of Polls? 





_ Surveys are a favorite media tool, but do the results measure up? 





By ELLIS COSE 


4 n these skeptical times, polls may be the 
one remaining authority that the press 
customarily accepts without question, The 
subject may be the Panama invasion (the 
public supported it), the arrest of Mayor 
Marion Barry (Wash- 
ingtonians thought 
he should resign), 
| or Jane Pauley’s 
treatment by NBC 
(PEOPLE readers 
who answered a 
call-in survey found 
it unfair), but editors rarely meet a poll 
they don’t like, Polls have even been pub- 
lished reporting the number of California 
drivers with paraphernalia hanging from 
their rearview mirrors (8%), and lowans 
with ornaments on their lawns (24%). 

The seemingly insatiable appetite for 
polls arises because they satisfy so many 
editorial needs. In times of uncertainty 
they offer apparent objectivity and preci- 
sion. On otherwise slow news days they 
track the excitement of public opinion on 
the march. (“Watch out! Here comes ‘Big 
Mo.” ”) They promise a window into pri- 
vate thoughts without the incon- 
venience of intimacy. And, in a 
world of ten-second sound bites 
and shrinking news stories, poll- 
derived graphics can be wonder- 
fully concise. 

Surveys have become a staple of stories 
examining presidential popularity (George 
Bush, so far, is doing better than Ronald 
Reagan), foreign policy (Americans are 
upbeat on Mikhail Gorbachev but remain 
down on communism) and race (blacks are 
less optimistic than whites but believe 
more strongly in education). Editors 
have even employed 
polls to 











study journalism it- 
self. In the mid-1980s, with newspaper 
readership declining relative to population 
growth, researchers diagnosed widespread 
public skepticism about journalists’ meth- 
ods and motives. Confounded by inconsis- 
tencies in those surveys, Times Mirror, the 
publisher of the Los Angeles Times, News- 
day and several other papers, hired the 








Gallup organization to get to the truth. 
Gallup reassuringly reported in 1985 that 
no credibility crisis existed. 

More recently, however, the 
news from Gallup has not been so 
encouraging. In a report published 
last November, the 16 news organi- 
zations rated in the survey 
had collectively lost 9 per- 
centage points from their 
believability. By at least 
one standard, journalism 
was not doing so badly: 
among individuals and 
institutions rated, only Pope John Paul 
II was found to be more believable than 
the media. When the poll was narrowed 
to specific news organizations and jour- 
nalists (including the Wall Street Journal, 
Cable News Network, Peter Jennings, Dan 
Rather and Ted Koppel), several actually 
outscored the Pope—and left President 
Bush far behind. Still, the overall decline 
in media credibility was enough to prompt 
somber newspaper reports. PUBLIC CON- 
FIDENCE IN PRESS DIPS SHARPLY, SUR- 
VEY FINDS, headlined 


the Los Angeles Times. 

Such hand wringing 
may be treating the numbers with more re- 
spect than they deserve. After all, polls are 
no more accurate on press credibility than 
they are on any other subject. When pre- 
election polls in New York and Virginia 
went awry last fall, the almost unanimous 
press query was, How could they have been 
so wrong? That question has plagued jour- 
nalism since at least 1936, when the Liter- 
ary Digest predicted that Alf Landon would 
become President of the U.S. A more ap- 
propriate question might be, Why do we so 
expect them to be right? 

As polling methods have advanced, the 
press has gradually elevated pollsters to 
the status of prophets. And journalists 
sometimes forget that their prophecies 
come not from the heavens but from a 
branch of mathematics called probability 
theory, whose most obvious application is 
to gambling. The concepts are commonly 
introduced in statistic classes with refer- 
ence to coin tosses and dice. It is hardly an 
exact science. Roughly one time out of 20 
the typical pollster’s finding will fall out- 
side the stated margin of error. And even 
that assumes a flawless sample that will be 




















exactly representative of the whole popula- 
tion and a 100% response rate—condi- 
tions that are never met in the real world. 
Accurate polling also supposes that the 
questions are unambiguous, the interview- 
ers perfectly interchangeable, 











and that the answers are 
freighted with the same 
meaning the analyst believes they have. 
These conditions too are virtually impossi- 
ble to satisfy. 
The flaws inherent in polling methods 
have caused some news organi- 
zations to become 
more 


cautious. 
During the latest New 
York City mayoral race, and for the 
first time in memory, the New York Times 
did not poll prior to Election Day. Adam 
Clymer, who at the time was the paper’s 
polling specialist, explained that there was 
“simply no decent track record.” No 
one could predict with confidence 
exactly which and how many of New 
York’s registered voters would actu- 
ally go to the polls. Why, then, did 
the Times report on polls carried by oth- 
ers? “These polls were part of the equa- 
tion,” says Clymer. “People were talking 
about them.” In short, though the Times 
had little confidence in the surveys, polls 
have assumed such a central roll in elec- 
tions that ignoring them was not a real 
option. 

The fad has even caught on in the 
Third World, with 


much of the news of re- 
cent elections in South America and India 
dominated by reports about polls. That is 
more than a little disturbing. For, as the 
best pollsters recognize, the deepest ques- 
tions of life—or politics, or journalism— 
can be probed only in the most primitive 
manner with the blunt instrument of a poll. 
Thus readers entering upon stories pep- 
pered with numbers and percentage signs 
should arm themselves with a mental note: 
POLL AHEAD—PROCEED AT YOUR OWN 
RISK! a 
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Children’s Museums 


Using real hats and a make-believe truck, kids learn about the fire fighter's job 


Get a New Look 


Across the U.S., hands-on, climb-on exhibits are 
teaching kids that “touching is funner” 





By J.D. REED 


uture doctors in Birmingham get a 

leg up by studying a bicycling skele- 

ton. Aspiring engineers in Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., explore a model coal mine. 
In New York City, make-believe media 
| moguls produce their own sitcoms in a TV 
| studio. A decade ago, it would have been 
hard to find such innovative exhibits in 
children’s museums. For the most part, 
those museums were pint-size versions of 
adult institutions, where kids were expect- 
ed to keep their mouths shut and their 
hands in their pockets. 

These days, however, children’s muse- 
ums have been dusted off, jazzed up and 
wired for action. Young visitors are in- 
creasingly encouraged to explore a host of 
interactive exhibits. Raised on mornings 
with Big Bird and vacations at Disney 
World, today’s kids are sophisticated “in- 
fotainment”’ consumers. Birmingham 
sixth-grader Tracy Brunson speaks for 
many of her peers when she says, “Walking 
and looking is boring. Touching is funner.” 





That kind of enthusiasm helps account 
for an upsurge in such facilities. There are 
currently some 300 U.S. museums devoted 
to children—twice as many as a decade 
ago—and visitors are flocking to them in 
record numbers. One spur to growth has 
been concerned parents, who are clamor- 
ing for more and better early-learning ex- 
periences. “Families are looking for good 
family activities,” says Peter Sterling, pres- 
ident of the Indianapolis Children’s Muse- 
um. “There’s an intuition that what’s hap- 
pening in the public schools isn’t enough.” 

Although they often rely on high- 
tech electronic displays, the museums are 
more than entertaining video-game galler- 
ies; many treat important social issues such 
as AIDS, homelessness and pollution. But 
whether the subject is light or serious, expo- 
sure to interactive exhibits is giving young- 
sters new ideas about what museums should 
be like. Says Jane Jerry, director of the Chil- 
dren’s Museum of Houston: “We want chil- 
dren to develop a lifelong passion for 
learning.” |= —Reported by Janice C. Simpson/ 
New York 
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Exploring ethnic diversity: the 
Children’s Museum of Houston presents 
imaginative exhibits like this $80,000 pint- 
size mock-up of a Yoruba African village 
complete with a king's throne. The museum 
uses such environments to teach about 
different cultures. China, Mexico and the 
Texas frontier have been featured. 
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Anatomy on wheels: Mr. Bones, the bike-riding 
skeleton, is one of the main attractions at the nine-year-old 
Discovery Place of Birmingham, left. Other favorite exhibits 
include a gigantic red tongue that teaches about taste buds, 
and a static-electricity generator that makes kids’ hair stand 
on end. Says director Barbara Royal: ‘We approach things 
with a sense of humor.” Some 90,000 people visited the 
museum's cramped quarters near a suburban shopping 
mall last year. Plans call for a move to a 400,000-sq.-ft 
downtown space in the near future. 


kids recently explored an 
elaborate Asian floating- 


last year's offerings at the 


on the area’s Appalachian 
about the rigors of life in a 


bluegrass music and local 
storytellers. One exhibit 
explains the World War Il 
Manhattan Project in Oak 
Ridge, which led to the 


the atom bomb. 
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Living history: a group of 


market exhibit that was one of 
Seattle Children's Museum, 
above. The Children’s Museum 
of Oak Ridge, left, started by a 
local Girl Scout group, focuses 


history. In addition to learning 


pioneer cabin, kids listen to 


development and production of 

















Grit and sorcery: a boy's fevered dream of his grandmother (Adzovic) 
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ByRICHARDCORLISS _ 
ime of the Gypsies —what a drab handle 


for such a sprawling, enthralling enter- 
tainment. The title promises a 60 Minutes— 


style exposé on purse snatching and child | 


exploitation in the tourist capitals of Eu- 
rope. And is anyone in a hurry to see a 2-hr. 
22-min. film in Romany with English sub- 
titles? As it happens, the movie does take 
| time for side trips from Yugoslavia to Italy, 
to show young Gypsies stealing and pimping 
at their bosses’ stern whims. But its heart is 
in a Serbian village of Gypsies, where out- 
casts find a family and fevered dreams are 
as tangible and intimate as a relative come 
to sleep in the crowded shack called home. 
“When God came down to earth,” a vil- 
lager says, “he took one look at the Gypsies 
and took the next flight back.” But God left 
a couple of things behind: the gift of mag- 
ic—black magic or white, and every rain- 
bow shade in between—and the curse of 
| belief in it. Women levitate as they give 
birth; the veils of dead brides float in the 
| tank breeze. Proud, loving Hatidza (Lju- 
bica Adzovic) has the power of healing, 
and her grandchild Perhan (Davor Dujmo- 
vic) can do a few telekinetic tricks too. We 
won't even discuss—because they come at 
the end of this beggar’s banquet of a film— 
the walking outhouse and the killer fork. 
Perhan is a comer, and not just because 
he can move a spoon up a wall with his bare 
will. The teenager is eager to escape his 
wastrel uncle Merdzan (Husnija Hasimo- 











A People Cursed with Magic 


TIME OF THE GYPSIES Directed by Emir Kusturica 
Screenplay by Gordan Mihic and Emir Kusturica 





| vic), who practices Tai Chi and chases every 
village female over twelve. Perhan is des- 
perate to pay the hospital bills for his crip- 
pled sister (Elvira Sali) and earn enough 
money to marry his girlfriend Azra (Sino- 
licka Trpkova). He must do it quickly, be- 
fore Merdzan can get his lecherous hands 
on her. “Make sure her feet don’t see more 
sky than earth,” Perhan warns Grandma 
when he hires himself out to the richest, 
meanest man in town. Ahmed (Bora Todo- 
rovic) is a blustery gangster who will teach 
Perhan the rules of petty crime but will take 
a long time to learn how fierce are the 
strains of loyalty and revenge in his brightest 
pupil. Ahmed will finally get the point on 
the day he dies: his wedding day. 

Yes, this is a Gypsy Godfather, its spiky 
authenticity achieved by an almost all Gypsy 
cast. Director Emir Kusturica (When Father 
Was Away on Business) neither romanti- 
cizes nor flinches from the popular image of 
Gypsies as a primitive, stealthy people. But 
he also sees them as a Third World nation 
| of wanderers, displaced and dispossessed in 
the midst of European bounty. They can 
survive only on their dreams and their cun- 
| ning; the film’s buoyant visual style is true to 
both. It is the style of magic realism, the 
blending of grit and sorcery that soars 
through the novels of Gabriel Garcia Mar- 
quez. Kusturica knows that magic realism 








finds its perfect home in the movies, and in 
this story. On the big screen everything must 
be real because we see it. And in the time of 
the Gypsies, it is always once upon a time. = 
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Law 


‘No Official 
Language 


_A federal judge knocks down 
Arizona’s English-only law 
iva la diferencia! That was the mes- 


V sage behind the federal court deci- 
sion that last week struck down Arizona’s 
official English law. The measure, which 
was narrowly approved as a state consti- 
tutional amendment two years ago, re- 
quired state and local governments to 
conduct their business in English. Al- 
though a state court had earlier upheld 
the provision, federal district Judge Paul 
Rosenblatt concluded that the law violat- 
ed First Amendment guarantees. He 
ruled that the law forced government offi- 
cials and employees “to curtail their free- 
| speech rights” by impermissibly tying 
their tongues in their dealings with non- 
English-speaking constituents. Arizona 
Governor Rose Mofford, who criticized 








~ | the law as “flawed from the beginning,” 





| promised not to appeal. 

The decision was a personal victory for 
Maria-Kelly Yniguez, the 

State insurance-claims 


retribution if she spoke 
Spanish to co-workers or 
claimants, originally filed 
the lawsuit. The court’s 
action presents the offi- 
cial English movement 
with its first major judi- 
cial setback—one that, 
opponents hope, may inspire other chal- 
lenges elsewhere. Sixteen states have laws 
on their books designating English in some 
way as the official language. 

Proponents of English legislation de- 
cried last week’s decision. Said Yale New- 
man of the lobbying group called U.S. Eng- 
lish: “These laws only aim to preserve 
English as a common language, to serve as 
a bridge across the language barriers that 
are present in our country.” 

Advocates of language pluralism 
counter that English-only laws are thinly 
veiled and discriminatory anti-immigrant 
measures, “[They] are not intended to help 
bring people in, or to teach them English, 
but to keep them out,” maintains Martha 
Jimenez of the Mexican American Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund. “They 
prevent people from having meaningful 
access to the government to which they pay 
their taxes.” Furthermore, say the plural- 
ists, such laws are unnecessary: in the U.S. 
no One is more aware of the social, political 
and economic importance of learning Eng- 
lish than those who cannot speak it. s 
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Guess how the smart money is going? Into Mercury Topaz. It has a wealth of standard 


Four-wheel independent 


features. A 2.3-liter fuel-injected engine. Front-wheel drive. ] 
suspension. And a price that would make any investor feel comfortable. Topaz. 
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The Jane Austen of Speeches 





WHAT 1 SAW AT THE REVOLUTION by Peggy 
Random House; 353 pages; $1 9.95 


By WALTER SHAPIRO | 7 


0 you remember one vivid phrase or 
D image from George Bush's recent 
State of the Union message? Probably not. 
And a big reason, quite simply, is that Peg- 
gy Noonan did not write it. For if words are 
the weapons of politics, then Noonan— 
whether nervously chain-smoking at her 
| computer in Ronald Reagan’s White 
House or minding her baby son at home as 








Noonan has written the funniest 


and most deftly observed 


political memoir of the 1980s 


she created the “kinder, gentler” persona 
for George Bush—commanded a battalion. 
Perhaps Ted Sorensen, with his trade- 
mark verb-first, ask-not formulations, 
might rival Noonan as the best White 
House word crafter of the television age. 
But Sorensen writing for John Kennedy or, 
for that matter, Noonan composing soaring 
scripts for Reagan’s second term had it 
easy. Bush was an infinitely greater chal- 
lenge. Inwriting his 1988 G.o.P. Convention 
address, Noonan miraculously trans- 
formed the Bush of the stumbling syntax 
and clotted catchphrases into a “quiet” 
leader sensitive enough to glimpse “a thou- 
sand points of light” but strong enough to 
say flatly, “Read my lips: no new taxes.’ 
Now Noonan, who retired from politics 
with Bush’s Inaugural Address, has written 





» Noonan 


the funniest, most richly textured, nervously 
self-effacing and deftly observed political 
memoir likely to come out of the 1980s. 
What I Saw at the Revolution succeeds be- 
cause it violates every rule of corridors-of- 
power autobiography. As Noonan explains 
at the outset, “Most White House books 
have been written by men and have an un- 
spoken subtitle: What I Did with Power. 
Many have another: If Only They'd Listened 
to Me, the Fools! But I didn’t have much 
_ power, and sometimes if they'd lis- 
= tened to me they would have been 
wrong.” 

Her revelations are subtle yet sa- 
vory: Noonan hiding behind a pillar to 
avoid Nancy Reagan’s disapproving 
glance at her outfit, or Bush’s han- 
dlers trying to censor “read my lips,” 
presumably because “lips are organs, 
[and] there is no history of presi- 
dential candidates making personal- 
organ references in acceptance 
speeches.” Reagan remains almost 
entirely offstage in the first third of 
the book, as Noonan’s initial meeting 
with the President (his hapless 
speechwriters had not spoken with 
him in a year) is abruptly canceled, 
and she has to settle for a glimpse of 
the presidential foot. 

Noonan’s book can be read as the 
chronicle of an intense but unrequit- 
ed love affair. A passionate conserva- 
tive in the odd-couple post of writing 
cBs radio commentary for Dan Rath- 
er, she joined the Reagan Adminis- 
tration in 1984 because “I felt like Mr. 
Roberts —I was missing the war!” But 
even as her speechwriting success 
won her greater entrée to Reagan, he 
remained characteristically aloof and 
impenetrable. Like a teenager in swoon, 
Noonan treasured each presidential wink; 
when Reagan wrote “Very Good” on a 
speech, Noonan taped the words to her 
blouse as a merit badge. Yet when Noonan 
left the White House in 1986, her nemesis, 
chief of staff Don Regan, denied her the 
courtesy of a farewell chat with the Presi- 
dent. As the real Reagan kept drifting be- 
yond her grasp, Noonan found solace in the 
mythic President whom she likened to “a 
gigantic heroic balloon floating in the 
Macy’s Thanksgiving Day parade.” 

Washington is often portrayed as a pe- 


ABUOs NATIA 


| culiarly classless place where birth, breed- 


ing and money matter far less than proximi- 
ty to power. But Noonan, keenly aware of 
her Irish Catholic, lower-middle-class 
roots, is a political Jane Austen in depicting 
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the nuances of social standing. Arriving at 
the White House at 33, she was startled 
when almost everyone asked what college 
she had attended. (Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, originally as a night student— 
socially about as far from Princeton as one 
can get without leaving New Jersey.) 
Noonan quickly intuited that this Ivy 
League test was a way that men, especially, 
size people up. Noonan adjusted quickly, 
however, keeping a volume of Ezra Pound’s 
poetry on her coffee table to impress the 
“Harvardheads” from the State Depart- 
ment, with their “thick, neat, straight-back 
hair and little bitty wire-rim glasses and 
wives named Sydney,” who always wanted 
to water down her speech texts. 

Noonan’s nonstop struggles to maintain 
the purity of her prose can seem naive. 
Writing words so natural they can convince 
the credulous that the President himself 
dashed them off on the back of an old enve- 
lope en route to Gettysburg should never 
be confused with a high-minded artistic en- 
deavor. Nor was Reagan’s second term 
known for its intellectual depth. But these 
are quibbles. No other memoir serves up 
such Washington rituals as gushing, “I 
loved your testimony!” or captures such 
conversational snippets as “You know him, 
you saw him on c-spAN.” What I Saw at the 
Revolution is as good as any of Peggy Noon- 
an’s speeches. And this time around, no 
self-important White House whiz kid edit- 
ed out the good stuff. cy 


s J 
Miserable Life 
MARY REILLY 
by Valerie Martin 
Doubleday; 263 pages; $18.95 


fter a grim childhood and some harsh 
early jobs, a young servant named 
Mary Reilly finds employment in a com- 
fortable London house. Mary’s literacy— 
unusual among 19th century domestics— 
enables her to keep a diary. In it she jots 
down the details of her work and notes the 
kind attentions of her master, a gentle, re- 
clusive physician who spends a lot of time 
in his laboratory. Her narrative is well un- 
der way before she happens to drop his 
name, which is, of course, Dr. Jekyll. 
Valerie Martin’s grafting of a new novel 
onto Robert Louis Stevenson's The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekylland Mr. Hyde (1886) is clev- 
erly done. But the best part of this engaging 
novel is the diarist herself. Spunky, passion- 
ate within the grinding limitations imposed 
by her station in life, Mary observes her em- 
ployer’ s deterioration with a mixture of baf- 
flement and good common sense. Why is 
this privileged gent making his life so miser- 
able? If Dr. Jekyll had simply listened to | 
Mary, unpleasant Mr. Hyde would have 
been cajoled right out of existence. x 
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Welcome The World’ 
Largest Iheme Park. 


Freedom found its voice in 
Pennsylvania. Today, you can hear 
that voice echo through our end- 
less mountains and forests, on the 
bustling streets of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, and through the quiet 
fields of Gettysburg. 

Visit Lake Erie, where Commo- 


dore Perry defeated the British in a 
great naval battle. Or take a tour of 
Lancaster County, where the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch maintain their 
gentle way of life. 

From cosmopolitan nightlife 
to trout fishing in crystal streams, 
from hot pretzels to haute cuisine, 


you'll find so many unforgettable 
attractions in Pennsylvania, you 
won't want to leave. And that’s fine, 
because this park never closes. 





FOR YOUR FREE TRAVEL PACKAGE, CALL 1-800-VISIT-PA, OR WRITE PO. BOX 61, WARRENDALE, PA 15086. 


Robert P. Casey, Governor, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

















Thinking 
about a winter 
vacation? 

Don't waste 


your money 








shopping, 

those little out of 
the way places 
that can make a 
vacation a real 
escape. 

So go. You 
don't have to be 
rich. 

Just smart. 





Anthoine has the chance to break the 
vicious cycle of poverty which 
strangles his neighborhood. Up until 
now his best “‘career’’ opportunity 
would be gangs and drugs. 


That was before EAL. 


Even though he’s still in 8th grade, 
Anthoine knows there's a college 
scholarship waiting for him. EAL’s 
**Excess Inventory for Scholarships” 
program is giving him the hope and in- 
centive he needs to finish high school. 


If your company has excess inven- 
tory, you can change a life by 
donating it to EAL. 
For More Details 
Call 708/080-0010 
Peter Roskam 


© EAL Executive Director 
Educational Assistance Ltd.» 


P.O, BOX 3021 GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS 60138 
FAX (708)690-0565 














| people gulp down microwavable products 


| two-income families, where meals are pri- 
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A Requiem for Grilled Cheese 





The ubiquitous microwave is nuking America’s taste buds 





By WALTER SHAPIRO 


hile upscale foodies have been 
proudly learning the gastronomic al- 
phabet (A is for arugula, B for balsamic 
vinegar and C for imported chévre), main- 
stream America has been mounting a 
kitchen counterrevolution by mastering 
new cooking techniques like zapping and 
nuking. With microwave ovens now in- 
stalled in three-quarters of the nation’s 
kitchens, the U.S. is in the midst of a food 
upheaval that may leave taste buds as im- 
periled as the Panamanian drug trade. 
The microwave oven is not to blame: it 
is not machines that kill taste but the peo- 








ple who use them. What is destroying | 
American cuisine is the growing fetish for 
cooking entire dinners during the commer- 
cial breaks on Wheel of Fortune and Family 
Feud. “Unlike in Europe, where someone 
might savor the experience of food,” says 
Joel Weiner, the former executive vice 
president of Kraft, “Americans have gone 
the other way in a rapid-fire, lowest- 
common-denominator world.” 

Make no mistake, America has not yet 
reached that degraded state where most 


rather than food. But in a nation of harried 


marily an opportunity for refueling, it is 
hard to dismiss market researcher Faith 
Popcorn’s bold prediction that “there 
aren't going to be stoves very soon.” Oth- 
ers forecast that by 1995 half of all Ameri- | 
can kitchens will play home on the range 
with two microwaves. A Wall Street Journal 
survey found that 75% of Americans be- 
lieve the microwave oven has made “life a | 





lot better.” Consumer demand is so keen 
that the food industry is racing to catch the 
microwave. Packaged products primarily 
designed to be hyperheated in these kitch- 
en reactors have exploded into a more than 


$2 billion-a-year industry. To distinguish | 





old-line cooking from microwave prepara- | 


tion, food-marketing experts are actually 
beginning to use “stovetop” as a verb (as in 
“Most Americans still stovetop dinner”). 
There are, of course, food purists who 
treat the microwave with the disdain once 
reserved for Cheez Whiz—a product, inci- 
dentally, that is undergoing a dramatic res- 


urrection because it is so gooily micro- | 


wavable. Julia Child generously calls the 





microwave a “wonderful invention” before 
adding with a sniff, “I don’t go in for it my- 


| self. I like regular cooking. I like to smell 


the food, poke it and look at it.” 

Still, there is a grudging consensus that 
the microwave prepares certain foods, like 
fresh vegetables, very well indeed. Roger 
Berkowitz, co-owner of the highly regarded 
Legal Sea Foods restaurants in the Boston 
area, has become a convert to microwaving 
shrimp and lobsters at home—though he 


| wart, that “you have about ten seconds to | 


leave the room, or you see their claws hit the 
oven window.” Both microwave-oven size 
and New England tradition militate against 
applying this technique in his restaurants. 
As Berkowitz puts it, “How do you tell 


| someone, ‘I just nuked your lobster’? ” 


Cookbook-author Barbara Kafka (Mi- 
crowave Gourmet) has quieted many culi- 
nary Luddites with dishes like her al- 
most effortless microwave risotto. A sam- 
pled batch was creamy, a bit chewy and 
nearly identical to risotto made from the 
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West Virginia Style. 


You'll find them in our cities, suburban areas, even 
in the country—people. Lots and lots of hard 


working, diversified people that add up to a formi- 
dable work force. The kind of talented, dedicated 
work force companies view as their most valuable 
asset, time and time again 

One example is the true story of a New England company 
and how they imported an entire staff of West Virginians to 
improve productivity. Today, that company, like hundreds of 
others, makes its home in West Virginia 





For more information on how our people are the right gang 
for your company, write the Governor's Office of Community and 
Industrial Development, State Capitol, Charleston, WV 25305 
Or, simply call: 1-304-348-0400. 


West Virginia 


A Welcome Change 
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SWIMSUIT 
(Al ENDAR 

1990 / 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS CALL TOLL FREE 


I-800-345-8500 Ext. 37 


Sports Illustrated 1990 Swimsuit Calendar $10.95 each. 


SPECIAL SAVINGS: order 3 or more, pay only $9.95 each. 


Call now. Or send check or money order to: 
SI Calendar, Box 612, Holmes, PA 19043 


(Add $2 shipping per order, plus sales tax in CA, CT, DC, FL, GA, IL, MA, NJ, NY, PA, TX.) 


Please allow 3 to 6 weeks for delivery. Also available at fine bookstores 


© The Time Inc. Magazine Company, 1989. All rights reserved r2v19 
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Food 


traditional Italian recipe that requires 35 
minutes of nonstop, laborious stirring. 
“Microwaves don’t cook everything well,” 
Kafka cautions. “Manufacturers originally 
claimed that they were a magic pill that 
could do anything. They can—badly.” 

The microwave industry is now willing 
to concede that the ovens have built-in 
limitations. They are maladroit at brown- 
ing and frying, stymied by breads and past- 
ries, and even the ubiquitous four-minute 





| microwaved potato comes out closer to 





boiled than baked. But many Americans 
are so entranced with near instantaneous, 
one-appliance cooking convenience that 
they seem oblivious to these deficiencies. 
In response to consumer demand, Camp- 
bell’s Soup puts microwave directions on 
all its products, even those ill suited to zap- 
pity-doo-dah cooking. The Corning Glass 
Works has had only limited success in mar- 
keting special cookware designed to en- 
hance the sensory quality and texture of 
microwaved meals. 

“We've found that people don’t want to 
spend $29.95 for something to help brown 
their food,” says Cornelius O'Donnell, 
consumer-products spokesman for Cor- 
ning. “There’s a whole new generation 
who won't remember what traditional food 
used to look or taste like—or care.” 


F ood companies have been reformulat- 
ing zap-resistant products in an uphill 
struggle to make them palatable—even 
though “microwave crunchy” is an oxymo- 
ron. Whether it is Ore-Ida Microwave Hash 
Browns or Taste 0’Sea Fish Fillets, the gluti- 
nous pseudobrowned coatings make one 
long for the aesthetic pleasures of airline 
food. So too with breads. Swanson (owned 
by Campbell) puts out a “Great Starts” 
microwave breakfast bagel that is filled with 
a decidedly unkosher ham-and-cheese 
combination and may represent a food ma- 
ven’s worst nightmare. Forget the affront to 
Jewish tradition; American culinary histo- 
ry, afterall, isthe story of the blanding out of 
ethnic cuisine. What is unforgivable is what 
the microwave does to the crunch ofa bagel: 
the Swanson product is akin to a sawdust 
doughnut. But as Richard Nelson, Camp- 
bell’s director of market research, gamely 
puts it, “For someone who doesn’t know 
about bagels, this may be a great taste.” 
That is precise!y the problem: palates are 
adjusting to microwave mania. Nelson him- 
self loudly mourns the passing of the tradi- 
tional grilled cheese sandwich in favor of 
microwaved glop masquerading under the 
same name. “I've got two teenage kids, and 
they've never used the stove,” he complains. 
“For them, taste and texture have been rede- 
fined by the microwave.” So savor every 
crispy piece of fried chicken, each old-fash- 
ioned baked potato and—yes—each brown 
and toasty grilled cheese sandwich. For it 
could be your last chance to eat a truly endan- 
gered species, American home cooking. = 
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ZUBIN MEHTA, MUSIC DIRECTOR PHOTO: SUSANNE FAULKNER STEVENS 


Life in New York without the Philharmonic wouldn’t sound nearly as good. 

To continue hearing great music, listen to the New York Philharmonic/WQXR Radiothon, 
March 2-4, on 96.3 FM and 1560 AM and call 212 724-1700 to pledge your support. 
You'll have plenty of time to do it: 58 hours of music, interviews and a lot more. 

And for those of you who can’t wait, call 212 580-8700 (ext. 360) for a 
free 1990 Radiothon Gift Catalogue. We're looking forward to hearing from you. 
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4 mt FINAL TE 
WAS TO KILL EACH OTHER 


For the West Point cadets of 1857, school ties were 
torn asunder by the outbreak of America’s 
bloodiest war. Sixty percent fought for the 
Union, forty percent for the Confederacy. 

Across the country, friends, neighbors, 
even families, took up arms against each 
other. And America became her own dead- 
liest enemy. 


The battles, the people, the politics. 
With THE CIVIL WAR series from Time-Lire \ r 
- Books you'll follow the people, politics and battles . 

- of a war that pitted brother against brother. OWN 
, In letters from Generals Grant and Lee. Diaries of 
General Franklin unknown soldiers. Historically accurate battle BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER 
into battleat Sila 4 accounts. Classic battle paintings and rare early pho- $ 
center tographs. Time-Lire has made oan volume a ey FOR JUST 499 AS10 SAVINGS. 














t Point class- 


mate: UnionGeneral Tewarding experience. 
~ ‘ef j : Classic Editions Each volume 9%* x 11° * Approxi 
Ulysses S. Grant You'll bear witness to events that shaped the nation mately 176 pages e Embossed hardoover bindings * More 
we are today, from the first cannonball that smashed than 140 illustrations er book ~ hotos. paintin . battle 
into Fort Sumter to the last pistol shot that killed Lincoln. It’s all part of Deaeaiiiecdtaativs oe: oe ae 
the sweeping saga of the war that claimed more American lives than all ame Gum Gums Gee Gees ee oe oe owe oo Ge 
others combined. : PA If card is missing, mail this coupon to: Time Lure 
Brother Against Brother, the first volume in THE CIVIL WAR from Books, Box C-32066, Richmond, VA 23261-2066 


Time-Lire Books, covers the war's beginnings, from John Brown's mur- 
derous spree to the doomed efforts to preserve peace. 

Lavishly illustrated, this hardcover book will be a handsome addition 
to your library. It's yours for the special price 
of $4.99 plus shipping and handling—a sav- 
ings of $10. Examine it free for 10 days. 
Future volumes like Gettysburg and Lee 
Takes Command will come one about 


YES! Send me Brother Against Brother for 10 
days’ free examination as my introduction to 

THE CIVIL WAR series. If I keep it, I pay only 
$4.99 plus shipping and handling—a special 
savings of $10.00. Also send me future volumes 
under the no-obligation terms described in this 
ad. With Tre-Lire Booxs' Unconditional Guar- 
antee of Satisfaction, I can return any of the 
books I've paid for, at any time, for a full refund 






—— 
© 1889 Time Life Books, Inc 

















every other month. No obligation, keep DNFH97 
only the books you want for the regu- Name — 
lar low price of $14.99 plus shipping Cary 
and handling. Cancel anytime. Address Apt 
Send no money. Simply complete 
and mail the card or coupon today. City 
iporars brought to bessige Yorxtoyar by oe ae, : 
a ee, State Zip. 
aa eS MINED: gu recs covoajon mopar reac oaed inciony 
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May {laky scalp? 


hen you have an itchy, flaky scalp, you want relief, but how 
much can you expect from a treatment shampoo? A lot, 
What works say dermatologists, when you use the right formula for your particu- 
lar condition. And when your problem goes deeper than an ocea- 

and how sional “snowfall.” many say you cant get better relief than from two 





do you choose. therapeutic shampoos made by Neutrogena’: T/Gel” and T/Sal? 
Here's how a dermatologist might explain the important differences: 





When you have Occasional Persistent itchy, Itching, flaking, and 
dandruff flaky scalp crusty build-up 

Possible Causes Occasional increase in cell On-going rapid cell turnover. Stubborn cell build-up. 
turnover. Changes in the “Styling cap” from coatings Resistant psoriasis or sebor- 
weather, Not shampooing of gels, sprays, etc. Using a rheic dermatitis. 
often enough or rinsing well shampoo that’s ineffective 
enough, for your condition. Psoriasis 

or seborrheic dermatitis. 
--e_——————— Eee 

What works A dandruff shampoo con- Neutrogena® T/Gel* Neutrogena® T/Sal”" 
taining pyrithione zine or Therapeutic Shampoo. It’s Therapeutic Shampoo: use 
selenium sulfide. Use as gentle enough to use every until the crusty build-up sub 
directed whenever the need time you shampoo, so you'll sides. (Then use T/Gel to 
arises have full-time control control itching and flaking 


between flare-ups.) 


CO __ 


What you can expect Choice of scents, lathers. Guaranteed relief of itching Guaranteed removal of thick, 
consistencies, Widely avail- and flaking. Pleasant to use. crusty build-up, Pleasant fra- 
able. Hair looks healthy and Good fragrance, rich lather. granee and rich lather. Hair 
shiny. Hair looks healthy and shiny. look® healthy and shiny. 
a 
Conditioning Use an oil-free conditioner to Use Neutrogena®T/Gel® Use Neutrogena T/Gel 
(if needed) minimize build-up Conditioner to extend the Conditioner to extend the 
therapeutic action of T/Gel therapeutic action of both 
Shampoo. T'/Sal and T/Gel Shampoo 
POO 
Bottom Line Benefit Temporary relief when you Control of persistent itching Pleasant therapy for severe 
need it. and flaking. scalp build-up. 
You'll find the entire line of Neutrogena therapeutic hair care at your Thank you for reading our advertisement 


drug store. If not, ask your pharmacist 
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America’s New Fad: Fidelity 








A surprising poll says the sexual revolution is overrated 


Cc onventional wisdom in the thirtysome- 
thing era declares that the American 
marriage is in serious trouble: a sky-high 
divorce rate, new stresses and tensions in 
the sex wars and easy opportunities for ex- 
tramarital adventures. Not so, according to 
@ new survey conducted by Gal- 
lup for Psychology Today and 
two national TV programs, King 
World's Inside Edition and 
ABC’s HOME. Although some 
experts question its accuracy, 
the poll indicates Americans are 
surprisingly and happily monog- 
amous. In the survey, 90% of 
husbands and wives said they 





From 


had never been unfaithful to "ever had an affair. the Kinsey Institute in Bloom- 
iicit spouses, and most gave ® 39% of couples sometimes take showers or ington, Ind.: “We estimate 
high approval ratings to their baths together. that approximately 37% of 
mates. married men and 29% of mar- 

The poll's findings will ap- © 21% sometimes watch X-rated videos ried women have at least one 
pear in Psychology Today’s together. extramarital affair.” A survey 


March issue, along with an 
analysis written by the maga- 
zine’s editor in chief, T. 
George Harris, and the orchestrator of 
the survey, Father Andrew Greeley. 
Greeley, a professor of sociology at the 
University of Arizona, is probably best 
known as what Spy magazine might call 
an un-bosomy dirty-book writer; his lust- 
strewn pop novels (The Cardinal Sins; 
St. Valentine's Night) regularly make 
the best-seller charts. Considering the 
widespread publicity given to marital 
cheating, Greeley admits that the survey 


® 90% of married men and wo 


do,” says the celibate Roman Catholic 
priest, who plans to expand his research 
into a book tentatively called Faithful 
Attraction. “Boasting about one’s sexual 
achievement is nothing new. Not many 
| people boast about being virtuous.” 





the Psychology 


® Catholic couples are more sexually 
adventurous than Protestant ones. 


Adds Harris: “The secret side of sex is 
faithfulness.” 

Nearly two-thirds of the poll’s 657 ran- 
domly selected respondents, who were que- 
ried by telephone shortly before Christmas, 
said they were “very happy” in their mar- 
riage. Four of five said they would wed the 
same person again, given the chance. Three 
out of four described their spouses as physi- 
cally attractive. According to the poll, the 
three key factors in making a marriage hap- 











Today survey: 


men say they have 





| 


tic image of one’s partner. Some 20% or 
more said they occasionally indulged in such 
erotic activities as taking showers with their 
spouses, making love outdoors and watching 
X-rated videos together. By modest statisti- 
cal margins, Catholics appear to be more 
sexually adventurous than Protestants. 

Harris and Greeley argue that the nation 
may be experiencing a negative backlash to 
the sexual revolution. They note, for exam- 
ple, that 51% of women under 35 regretted 
having had a premarital sexual encounter 
(though only 16% of men felt that 
way). Meanwhile, according to 
another poll, the percentage of 
Americans who disapproved of 
extramarital sex rose from 84% in 
1973 to 91% in 1988. 

There are some sharp chal- 
lenges to the poll’s roseate 
view of American wedlock. 
Says June Reinisch, director of 





conducted by Lillian Rubin, a 

sociologist at Queens College 

in New York City, shows a 
40% infidelity rate for spouses. Greeley 
and Harris have two explanations for the 
disparity between their poll’s results and 
the conventional wisdom: 1) most sexual 
surveys are either obsolete or unscientif- 
ic; 2) people are victims of what the au- 
thors call “pluralistic ignorance.” Trans- 
lation: erroneous beliefs shared by some 
individuals about other people. Even the 
enchanted spouses in the PT. poll did 
not believe their commitment to fidelity 











results were “something of a surprise.” | py are communication, cooperation in child | was widely shared. —By John Elson. 
“People may talk more than they actually | rearing and housework and having a roman- Reported by Andrea Sachs/New York 
. 
; Milestones 
—_| 








| BORN. To John Hurt, 50, versatile British 


actor (The Elephant Man, White Mischief, 
Scandal), and his American-born wife Jo 
Dalton, 31, a film production coordinator: 
their first child, a son; in London. Name: 
Alexander John Vincent Hurt. Weight: 8 
Ibs, 2 02. 


ACQUITTED. John Gotti, 49, reputed boss of 
the Gambino crime family, the largest of 
New York’s Mafia clans; of assault and 
conspiracy charges in an alleged 1986 plot 
to shoot a union official; in New York City. 
Prosecutors claimed Gotti arranged the 
shooting because the official ordered thugs 
to wreck a mob-run Manhattan eatery that 
was being built with nonunion labor, Be- 
cause Of his two prior convictions, the 
“Dapper Don” would have faced 25 years 


HOSPITALIZED. Billy Idol, 34, spike-haired 
rock singer (Whiplash Smile); for a broken 
arm and leg after an accident in which his 
motorcycle ran a stop sign and hit a car; in 
Los Angeles. Idol was riding home after 
finishing the recording of his new album, 
Charmed Life. 


HOSPITALIZED. Anthony Quinn, 74, film ac- 
tor who has specialized in earthy, instinct- 
driven characters (Zorba the Greek, the 
strongman Zampano in La Strada); for 





heart bypass surgery; in New York City. 


DIED. Del Shannon, 55, falsetto-voiced rock 
singer whose first recording, Runaway, hit 
the top of the pop charts in 1961 and be- 
came an enduring classic; of an apparently 
self-inflicted gunshot wound to the head: 
in Santa Clarita, Calif. 








DIED. Kate Simon, 77, author of vividly 
novelistic travel guides to New York City, 
Mexico, Paris, London and Rome, and of 
two volumes of meticulous and elegiac 
memoirs of growing up and living in New 
York, Bronx Primitive and A Wider World; 
in New York City. 


DIED. Jimmy Van Heusen, 77, composer of 
many of the most melodically engaging 
songs of the 1940s and ’50s; in Rancho Mi- 
rage, Calif. Van Heusen supplied Bing 
Crosby with 1944’s Academy Award-win- 
ning Swinging on a Star and Frank Sinatra 
with a string of hits from High Hopes to All 
the Way, both Oscar winners. Jazz impro- 
visers often found Van Heusen’s tunes har- 
monically rewarding. Sonny Rollins’ 1957 
solo sax recording of It Could Happen to | 
You is a virtuoso example. 








to life in prison as a persistent felon, 
ipsa Sr 
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LEASE AVOLVO WITH THE 
MOST ATTRACTIVE TERMS YET. 


¥ OUR OWN. 240 DL 


The perfect automobile lease for 
you might last six years. Or maybe 
two. You might not want any down 
payment. Or maybe you'd rather put 
some money down to reduce your 
monthly costs. And perhaps, too, 
you'd like to buy your car when the 
lease ends. 

No matter what you're looking for 
in a lease, look no further than your 
participating Volvo dealer. Where 
right now, during our special leasing 
program, you can choose from a 
wide variety of options to get the 
lease that’s right for you. 

Better still, your dealer is also 
offering especially low monthly pay- 
ments on every leasing arrangement. 
Whether you choose the legendary 
Volvo 240, the luxurious 760, the 
limited edition 780, or any other 
model in the Volvo line. 

See your participating Volvo 
dealer soon. Because while his leas- 
ing terms are flexible, the deadline 
for this offer isn’t. 


VOLVO 


A car you can believe in. 


“Offered by participating Volvo dealers to qualified and 
approved customers through February 28, 1990 in conjunc 
tion with Chase Manhattan Services Corporation, Cus- 
tomer must take delivery out of dealer stock by 3/5/90. 
Price shown based on a 60-month closed-end lease for 1990 
Volvo models shown. Subject to availability, To determine 
total lease payments, multiply stated monthly payment by 
60. Down payment of $2,000 on 240 DL, $3,000 on 740A, 
$3,000 on 760 Turbo Sedan or Wagon and $3,000 on 780 
Turbo required in this example. First monthly payment 
required in advance in each example. Customer responsible 
for taxes, registration and title fees. Excess mileage charges 
will apply if contracted mileage ts exceeded. Purchase 
option price established at time of lease inception based on 
projected fair market value of vehicle at full-term maturity 
Other conditions and fees may apply. Lessee responsible for 
maintenance and repairs not covered by warranty, Other 
lease terms and down payment options available. Individual 
dealer prices may vary. 

© 1990 VOLVO NORTH AMERICA CORPORATION 









MONTHLY * 
PAYMENTS S24u5 
AS LOW AS 





MONTHLY x 
PAYMENTS S251 
AS LOW AS 






760 Turbo 





MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS $387 2 
AS LOW AS 


MONTHLY * 
PAYMENTS Su67 
AS LOW AS 


THIS OFFER ENDS FEBRUARY 28, 1990. 
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Take My Husband, or 
Boyfriend, or Waiter 


“A real labor pain is when you compare your 
paycheck to a man’s.” So quips comic JENNY 
JONES, whose own fortunes are soaring. A for- 
mer backup singer for Wayne Newton, Jones is 
touring the nation with a hit show that permits 
no men in the audience and no male waiters, 
bartenders or stage crew in the room. “It be- 
comes like a group-therapy session,” she 
says. “Women say the most outrageous 
things. But if there is one guy in there it won't 
happen.” Among her topics: job equality, PMs, 
stretch marks and relationships. But some 
folks aren't laughing. There were complaints 
of sex discrimination in Boston and Seattle, 
and a Los Angeles agency is refusing to sell 
tickets to an upcoming appearance. Says 
Jones: “If they try to shut me down, I'll do the 
show in the ladies’ room.” 





BY J.D. REED/Reported by Wendy Cole 




















Class Act 


Running the Harvard Law Re- 
view often leads to a prestigious 
career. Last week, for the first 
time in its 103-year history, the 
Review welcomed a black presi- 
dent. Says Barack Obama, 28, 
who directed a community pro- 
gram for Chicago blacks before 
entering law school: “I feel like 
I've walked through a door a 
whole lot of other people worked 
hard to open.” Eventually, says 
Obama, he may run for office. 


Roll Over Beethoven 


Former Yardbird Eric Clapton, 44, has a brand-new beat. Last 
weck the rocker premiered his first classical piece, written with Mi- 
chael Kamen. The concerto for electric guitar was performed with 
London’s National Philharmonic Orchestra. An ex—drug abuser, 
Clapton promises even “better things” in his musical future. 


ROBERT TRIPPETT 








Off Camera 


Have you ever noticed how TV cur- 
mudgcons can really step in it? Last 
week CBS News suspended 60 Min- 
utes’ Andy Rooney, 71, for three 
months without pay because of rac- 
ist remarks in The Advocate, a gay 
magazine, Blacks have “watered 
down their genes,” Rooney was 
quoted as saying, because less intel- 
ligent ones have the most children. 
He denies making the statement. 











He Is a Man with a View 


“It’s rare that a film can 
be put to such a practi- 
cal use,” said actor 
DANIEL DAY-LEWIS (A 
Room with a View). He 
was referring to My Left 
Foot, in which he plays 
painter Christy Brown, 
who had cerebral pal- 
sy. Last week Day-Lew- 
is, 32, visited Washing- 
ton to back legislation 
banning discrimination 
against the disabled. 
The actor knows his 
subject: his late step- 
father was paralyzed. 
“He did not want to be 
a burden to anyone,” 
Day-Lewis says. “But 
Christy Brown insisted 
on making noise.” 
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__._ Show Business 


Everybody’s All American 


John Goodman is Hollywood's hottest character actor 


prawled across a rose-patterned arm- 

chair in his new Hollywood Hills 
home, John Goodman looks like a baby el- 
ephant lolling in a flower bed. The oversize 
(6 ft. 3 in., 260 Ibs.), overworked actor is 
taking a rare five-day respite from his non- 
stop schedule. Says Goodman, with a sigh 
of exhaustion: “I’m drained.” 

It isn’t hard to see why. Since Septem- 
ber alone, Goodman has helped Al Pacino 
catch a serial murderer in Sea of Love, 
watched Richard Dreyfuss crash to earth 
in Always, and dried Bette Midler’s tears in 
the just released weeper Stella. He is cur- 
rently shooting a sci-fi film for Steven 
Spielberg, Arachnophobia, in which he 
plays an exterminator battling killer spi- 
ders. All that in addition to his regular 
weekday job: playing Roseanne Barr's TV 
husband in the top-rated ABC sitcom Ro 

nne. “More has happened to me in the 
last year,” says Goodman, “than anybody 
except maybe Nicolae Ceausescu.” 

With his beer-barrel physique and pliant 
pudding face, Goodman, 37, has become 
Hollywood's hottest character actor. He has 

nimble, dancer-like grace of such portly 
clowns as Oliver Hardy and Jackie Gleason, 
anchored by a straight-from-the-heartland 
clievability. After a sweetly engaging turn 
as a lovelorn Texan in David Byrne’s True 
Stories, he literally burst onto the scene in 
the 1987 comedy Raising Arizona, playing 

caping convict who, drenched in mud, 
erupts from the ground with a roar. He 
e again, and added new shadings, as an 
er-the-hill athlete reliving past glories in 
erybody’s All American 
his lovable-sidekick 
les have begun to grow familiar, 
Goodman shows a knack for mak- 
g the best of tired circumstances: 


Even as 


as an alcoholic ex-bartender in 
Stella, he is just about the only 
credible touch in a film reeking of 
Hollywood sham. In Roseanne 
Goodman has created a full- 
blooded portrait ofa 








working-class lug, equally credible whether 
giving heartfelt advice to a teenage daugh- 
ter or doing boisterous pirouettes in a 
bowling alley. He seems to mesh perfectly 
with Barr; Goodman can be deferential 
even while he is stealing the show. 

Goodman’s co-workers speak enthusi- 
astically of his talent and dedication, as 
well as his offscreen antics. “John is a lot of 
fun,” says Barr. “He puts us on the floor.” 
Director John Pasquin praises Goodman's 
“fertile imagination” as an actor. In one 
upcoming episode, his character is caught 
cating ice cream when he is supposed to be 
on a diet. Goodman improvised the notion 
of quickly swallowing the ice cream and 
then fighting off a piercing headache from 
the cold. Marvels Pasquin: “It was totally 
rooted in the situation, not something you 
would ordinarily think of, and hysterically 
funny.” 

One of three children of a working- 























class St. Louis family, Goodman was raised 
by his mother from the age of two, when his 
father died of a heart attack. After gradu- 
ating from Southwest Missouri State Uni- 
versity (Kathleen Turner was a classmate), 
Goodman hopped a train for New York 
City, helped by $1,000 saved for him by his 
brother. A decade of stage work culminat- 
ed in 1985 with a major Broadway role: as 
Huck Finn’s “Pap” in the hit musical Big 
River. In 1987, while appearing in a Los 
Angeles production of Antony and Cleopa- 
tra, Goodman was asked to audition for a 
new sitcom opposite Roseanne Barr. The 
reading was an instant success. “I knew I 
had the part when I walked out,” he recalls. 
The producers were so sold on Goodman 
that they delayed the show until he could 
finish shooting Everybody's All American 

Goodman retains strong roots in the 
Midwest, returning frequently to St. Louis 
for visits. Once known for his hard-party 
ing bachelor life-style, he got married last 
October to Annabeth Hartzog, 21, a col- 
lege student he met in New Orleans in 
1987. Teases Goodman: “She was just a 
country girl looking for a gravy train.” 

He seems little affected by the much 
publicized turmoil that has plagued the 
Roseanne set. While Barr has staged tan 
trums, battled with producers and talked 
about quitting, Goodman has been a stabi- 
lizing force through his sheer professional- 
ism. “I just don’t involve myself,” he says 
“Roseanne is committed to doing a quality 
show on her own terms, and she’s got her 
terms. I’m an actor and a reactor. I do what 
they set down in front of me.” 

And they do keep setting things in front 
of him. Goodman will shoot two more 
films this spring and summer, both with 
lead roles: a Las Vegas lounge singer who 
inherits the English throne in King Ralph 
and a salesman in 1940s Hollywood 
in Barton Fink. Meanwhile. he and 
Annabeth are preparing for a baby 
(due in September) and looking 
forward to a relatively settled life 
“Unless,” 
hopelessly out of fashion and we 








notes Goodman. “I fall 


have to work in a carnival.” Fat 
chance By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Jeanne McDowell/ 


Los Angeles 





























The Pursuits of Pleasure 








By ROBERT HUGHES 
a e has covered with his never-flag- 
ging pencil enough of charta pura 
[white paper] to placard the whole walls of 
China, and etched as much copper as 
would sheathe the British Navy.” So ran 
one obituary for Thomas Rowlandson 
when he died in 1827 at the age of 70. It 
was not far off. This recorder of the life of 
Georgian and Regency England left a pro- 
digious number of watercolors, drawings 
and prints behind him—perhaps 10,000, 
though nobody has ever counted them 
up—and there is no catalogue raisonné of 
his work. 





The idea of a “complete” Rowlandson 
retrospective is therefore unthinkable. But 
the Frick Collection in New York City last 
week mounted a more modest exhibit: 
| some 80 drawings and watercolors, curated 
| by art historian John Hayes, that will be 
| seen through April 8 and in Pittsburgh and 
Baltimore later this year. The show sam- 
ples without fatigue the best of Rowland- 
son’s work and includes several of his real 
masterpieces, notably Vauxhall Gardens, 
1784, that charivari of Georgian London in 
pursuit of pleasure: fops, soldiers, beggars, 
rowdies, beauties, literary celebrities, the 
high and the low jostling and quizzing one 
another, each fresh, distinct and full of life. 

William Hogarth invented the panora- 
ma of social class as a subject in English 
painting. Rowlandson, who was eight when 
Hogarth died, continued the tradition, with 
an equal gusto but greater humor. The dark 





Thomas Rowlandson’s satirical view of Georgian society 











side of Hogarth, his capacity for moral rage, 
is largely missing in Rowlandson, and his in- 
terest in art theory is entirely absent. The 
biggest difference of all was that Rowland- 
son had none of Hogarth’s ambition for ma- 
jor categories of art, not just history paint- 
ing, but oil painting itself. He was perfectly 
content with pen and watercolor. But his 
mastery of them was complete, and it shows 
everywhere: in the supple energy of his line, 
in the feathery offhand signs for foliage and 
clouds, in the unerring grasp of tone that en- 
abled him to particularize those dense, row- 
dy friezes of people so coherently against 
the pale buildings and landscapes. 
Rowlandson’s energy is infectious. It 


A GAMING TABLE AT DEVONSHIRE House, 1791 


fairly seethes in images like A Gaming Ta- 
ble at Devonshire House, 1791, where two 
of the wild aristocratic beauties of the 
day—Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
and her sister Lady Bessborough—preside 
like maenads over the eddy of faces, dicing 
table and money, and a lecherous buck of- 
fers a woman a purse which, none too sub- 
tly, is shaped like a pair of testicles. 

One thinks of Rowlandson as purely 
English, because of his devotion to the En- 
glish scene and his delight in guying the 
manners and affectations of the French. But 
he was unusually well traveled. In a day 
when tourism was an arduous and expensive 
business, confined mainly to the rich, he 
made several visits to France (in the 1780s), 
toured Holland and Germany, and seems to 
have been to Rome and Florence. His final 
trip to Paris was in 1814, when he went to 
see the enormous collection of paintings 











and sculptures that Napoleon had brought 
back as war plunder for the Louvre. What 
he saw comes out in his work, in an unpre- 
tentious and conversational way, in the 
poses of figures quoted from all manner of 
old masters and antique statuary. It even 
pervades the many pornographic drawings 
he did to stimulate the jaded appetites of 
the Prince Regent, which are not included 
at the Frick. 

But beyond this, Rowlandson ab- 
sorbed—and anglicized—a general style: he 
was a rococo artist, though this is partly hid- 
den by his love of satire (never a rococo 
trait). He constructed his designs from whip- 
lash lines and curvilinear rhythms. He was 
devoted to Rubens, preserving on a tiny 
scale the rush and tumble and fullness (if not 
the grand muscular articulation) of that 
master’s paintings. British critic Sacheverell 
Sitwell was right to compare Rowlandson’s 
sketch of guests floundering, bare-bottomed 
and head over heels, down 
the staircase at a “crush” at 
Somerset House to Rubens’ 
Last Judgment in Munich. 

Despite its seeming 
modesty of size and inten- 
tion, Rowlandson’s work 
found echoes in Europe. 
Particularly so in the efforts 
of Goya, who sometimes 
drew on English satirical 
prints as sources for his own 
graphic work. One can de- 


SOCIAL tect more than a few appro- 
COMEDY IN priations of Rowlandson in 
ROCOCO the Caprichos. And one of 
With infectious Goya’s scariest images, They 
energy, whiplash Preen Themselves—one de- 
lines and mon giving another a pedi- 
curvilinear rhythms, cure—seems to come from 
Rowlandson depicted Rowlandson’s group of a 
the high life andlow =woman cutting an officer's 
life of his day toenail in The French Bar- 


racks, 1786, though how 
Goya actually got to see this 

particular Rowlandson is a mystery. 
Artists have favorite tropes, metaphors 
to which they resort semiconsciously over 
and over again. Rowlandson’s chief one 
was the opposition between youth and age, 
freshpess and decay, virility and impo- 
tence: He was not in any real sense a politi- 
cal artist—unlike his colleague James Gill- 
ray. Beneath Rowlandson’s comedy there 
was a clawing, nagging fear of falling apart. 
As well there should have been, the censo- 
rious might add: he was a rake, too fond of 
cards, women and the bottle for his own 
good. And his work is full of Dreadful El- 
ders, gouty, poxed, many-chinned, snout- 
ed, toothless, cunning, gross and mangy, 
peering with lust and censure at the beauti- 
ful juicy young, who mainly ignore them. 
This, he keeps saying, is what you will come 
to. He is saying it to the viewer, of course, 
but most insistently to himself. rT] 
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We Gave at the Office 


n 1947 the U.S. gross national product was $235 billion. 

That’s about $1.4 trillion in today’s money. Over the next 
four years America spent $13.6 billion—almost $80 billion in 
today’s money—reviving capitalism and securing democracy 
in Western Europe under the Marshall Plan. 

If anyone had told the Americans of 1947 that in 1990 their 

nation would be more than four times as rich, they would not 
have been surprised. America, after all, was the greatest coun- 
try in the history of the world. It could do anything. If anyone 
had told them, though, that the America of 1990 would be un- 
willing to spend more than $300 million ($51 million in 1947 
dollars) to complete the job begun in 1947 by claiming Eastern 
Europe for capitalism and democracy—that they would have 
had trouble believing. Yet $300 million plus dribs and drabs is 
what President Bush is offering next 
year in foreign aid to Poland and 
Hungary. The other East bloc nations 
get nothing but dribs and drabs. 
Think of it per person. That $13.6 bil- 
lion was $94 for each of the 144 mil- 
lion Americans in 1947, or $553 in to- 
day’s money. An equivalent sacrifice 
by today’s affluent standards would be 
more than $1,200 per person. By con- 
trast, even if we continue that $300 
million a year for four years, it works 
out to $4.80 for each of today’s 250 
million Americans. 

There is no special shame in not 
being the world’s greatest nation. The 
Swiss and the Swedes lead happy lives. 

Perhaps, having remained steadfast 

for four decades of cold war, we have 

done enough. Prosperous isolation 

has genuine appeal. But it is embar- 

rassing to hear a President proclaim, 

as Bush did in his State of the Union 

speech, that “America stands at the center of a widening circle 
of freedom,” with so little to back it up. Surely the transforma- 
tion of communism to capitalism, totalitarianism to democra- 
cy is the great adventure of the next generation. Do we want to 
be part of it in a serious way or not? 

Bush spoke grandly of “the revolution of '89,” the explo- 
sion of freedom, then pathetically listed Panama as item No. 1. 
This only drew attention to our sideline role in the truly histor- 
ic developments of 1989, in Eastern Europe. Perhaps there is 
little more we should or could have done in 1989. But 1990 
and beyond will be different. 

In all the disputes over Eastern Europe’s future, everyone 
agrees about two things. First, that the quick, magical part is 
over and the hard, slow, painful part has just begun. And sec- 
ond, that while free markets will make these nations more 
prosperous in the end, the wrenching and novel process of 
converting command economies into free markets will make 
things even worse for at least a while. Poland’s courageous to- 
tal-immersion reform plan, begun Jan. 1, is expected to reduce 
workers’ wages by 20% from their already desperate levels. 
Poland begins this experiment owing $40 billion to the West 
from the disastrous 1970s. Yugoslavia, Hungary and East Ger- 

owe about $20 billion apiece. 

“Tt is time to offer our hand to the emerging democracies 


of Eastern Europe,” said Bush. But an empty hand is not 
enough. It is absurd to say, as some do, that money is not what 
Eastern Europe needs. Yes, capitalist expertise and rapid in- 
tegration into the Western economic system are equally im- 
portant. But this is no excuse for refusing simple cash. Nor is 
the fact that so much Western money was squandered in the 
1970s. That was a different world. 

It is worse than absurd to say we cannot afford to be gener- 
ous because of our own debts and social problems. As Bush 
proclaimed in the State of the Union, we are the most produc- 
tive nation in the world, at least for the moment. The very col- 
lapse of communism will save us billions. If we choose to con- 
sume our riches (and more) rather than invest and share them, 
that is a statement about our spiritual condition, not our eco- 

_ nomic one. Which brings us back to 
the question of greatness. 
America’s role in World War II re- 
3 flected national greatness of a tradi- 
3 tional kind: economic and military 
3 Strength and courage. The Marshall 
* Plan reflected national greatness of an 
c¢ especially American kind: generosity 
@ and far-sighted promotion of our own 
5 values. To be sure, generosity was not 
all of it. We feared that Stalin would 
be the “receiver in bankruptcy” of an 
impoverished Europe, as TIME wrote 
the week the plan was announced. 
That fear may be gone. But it is not the 
end of history. Because of what could 
still go wrong in Eastern Europe, and 
to set an example for the rest of the 
world, the successful conversion of 
these nations to capitalism and de- 
mocracy is vital to America. 
In 1947 we even bankrolled the re- 
covery of our defeated enemy, Ger- 
many. In 1990 we debate whether perestroika in the Soviet 
Union will collapse into economic chaos and archaic national- 
ism, without any suggestion that we ought to do something 
about it. Meanwhile Senatgz Robert Dole wins acclaim by 
suggesting that what little aid we give to Eastern Europe ought 
to come out of our mite of aid to the rest of the world. 

Have we now lost that special American kind of greatness? 
Do we now think that spraying bullets in a place like Panama 
makes you a superpower? Bush has been criticized for spend- 
ing much of last week inspecting the troops, yesterday's pas- 
time, when he should have been concocting a “new vision,” 
but lack of vision doesn’t threaten America’s greatness. What 
does is a simple unwillingness to make the effort. 

“Grandparents out there,” said Bush in his State of the 
Union speech, “tell your grandchildren the story of struggles 
waged, at home and abroad, of sacrifices freely made for free- 
dom’s sake.” Maybe a speechwriter had just seen Kenneth 
Branagh addressing the troops at Agincourt in the new movie 
of Henry V: “He that outlives this day, and comes safe home,/ 
Will stand a-tiptoe when this day is named . . ./ Old men for- 
get; yet all shall be forgot,/ But he'll remember, with advan- 
tages,/ What feats he did that day . . .This story shall the good 
man teach his son.” Well and good. But what will today’s 
younger Americans have to tell their grandchildren? a 
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